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Any gin 
dry-er 
simply 
wouldn’t 
pour! 


If you an- like a good many martini 
makers, you have prol>al)ly sampled a 
number of gins in search of that 
summum honum. the utterly dry 
martini. Yet, in all likelihood, 
your martinis are still <iuite dump. 

To you, therefore, we suggest Seagram’s 
Golden Gin. Barometrically .sp«‘:ikirig, 
you may at first observe very 
little difference. Taslewise, however, the 
improvement is beatific. 

Seagram’s, you see, is the ('ninpleh' 
gin for the rounded martini. Not only 
does it emerge from its languorous 
before-l)ottling siesta glowing 
with natural golden srnoothne.ss. but 
it is also the epitome of that glittering 
joy called dryne.s.s . . .full, .v4 iir<Hi/ 
dryness. (‘oii3e»iu«*ntly, every Seagram's 
martini strikes a crisp note with a 
mellow tone. Compared to ordinary 
gin, it’s the lost chord bringing new lilt 
to the cocktail hour! 

We suggest that the next time you 
make martinis, you iiitro<luce this 
gloriously <lry. unrullled spirit to a 
modest whiff of vermouth. We assure 
you, the re.sult will be u/t-inspiring. 
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INoi«nlv can liriiifi oni the stars like Hitter! Ciatch 
hitn tut I N as he ho>ls a h«>>i of static, screen and 
s|»(>rls ccichs atsd a ^an^ «>f eoHine greats at his an- 
nvtal "Clainhake’ . King's l<t\trnamenl is one of the 
biggest, one of the best — it's the National T2-]i»)le 
l*ro- \inateiir. liriisliing at fainotis I’ehltlc Beach «tn 
Snnclav, Jannarv IH. It's a must . . . thm'l miss it! 

Bing invites you to 
take the wheel and get 

O/c/k /^e///7^'^ 

at your local quality dealer's 

For the s«eel«‘-t driM- of ^ otir life, take the w heel *»f 
a '.VJ Olibiiiohite. I'!\er\ roailway'f a i-iiioolh fairway 
as you witi^ aloii;r in llii" iiewe..t IbH'ket Fiij’ine ear. 
See > our t thiMiiohile i|ualiU dealer for a deiiieiiist ration. 

Ok-OSMOBILC DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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It is deop winter, but Movie 
Magnate Hal Koarh legally 
gurts for pheasant on a unique 
western ranch. For more Toni 
FrUsell pictures, see page 28. 


Piu>{ograp^ bp Toni ffissrU 


Next week 



¥ Major racing returns once 
more to one of its mo.st splen- 
dure<l retreats. Hialeah Park. 
A peek at tlie sea.sc>n in pros- 
l>ect and its central charac* 
tern, by William t.eggett. 


► Virginia Kraft, journey- 
ing to the primitive and fre- 
quently forbidding rain for- 
ests of Tehuantepec in isola- 
ted southern Mexico, reports 
on a new outdoor adventure. 


^ A great new matador has 
emerged in Spain --the first 
torero de epora since the 
death of Manolece. Kenneth 
Tynan, the brilliant young 
English critic, introduces him. 
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II, !U. This issue is published tn 
a National and Kastern edition. 
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mailing olfieea. Subscription: 
U.S. Sl Canada $7.50 one year. 
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a nioR- than four luitulrcd years i.ld 
metropolis. Today modern and 
cosmoixiliian it offers with pride - 
majjnificemly appointed ht)te|s. 
restaurants and splendid nightelulw. 
Sliil it retains much of its jjlonous 
colonial past, so come and enjoy its 
aKc-old hospitality and courtesy 
wherever you g(*. 

You'll lx‘ happy vacationinj; in Mexico. 


MEMO from the publisher 



A mong the merriest Christmas wishes we received wore some from 
_ Mrs. F. K. Acker, who wrote us from Chicago: 

"My husband was captain of his high school and college < Drake 
football teams and though 1 saw him play I never could understaml the 
game or what he was doing. Active sports left me cold, niastly because 
I didn’t know their rules and also because 1 considered myself too frail 
for such things. All this was before my husband .subs<Til)ed to Si’ORXS 
InnusTRATKn. We are fairly good bridge players now. thanks to the 
articles by Mr. Goren but, more amaxing, I have 
started participating in a few active sp(jrls. 

"My husbantl and I went skiing up in the Sier- 
ras near Sacramento. It was my first time so I was 
a little uneasy. 1 did manage to go up and down 
a few small bumps without a mishap. Then I got 
quite brave and hung onto the ski tow that bor- 
ders the beginners’ hill. I was following my hus'- 
band up this thing and w'hen I reached the top I let go but forgot to 
step aside. I slid, in a crouched position, backwanls all the way down 
to the bottom, oOO fwl away. It was very embarrassing and it seemed 
hundreds of people were watching me as I skidded 
to a stop which resulted in the biggest bruise I’ve 
ever had. I look courage and did gel up the hill 
again and ski most of the way down. I was glad 
to set* y<iu have started a series on skiing. It will 
be a big help. 

"I used to think the best part of playing golf 
was pulling the cart and washing the lialls in the 
little boxes. Tlial was before I started reading your 
Tit'S FROM TUB Toi’ and took up the game myself. I had played nine 
iioles about five limes hut never 18 all at once when my husband and I 
entered a tournament. He wouldn't play with me, as he didn’t think I 
was good enough yet, so he took another partner and I ended up with 
her husband. It was a Scotch tournament where the woman takes a 
swing aiul then the man. This goes on until you complete 18 holes. My 
partner and I held up the whole tournament, as neither of us was too 
hot. But we did have a lot of fun. We finished with 
a 183. but they threw out 8‘ .- holes, so we ended 
up with a 78 and won the tournament. My hus- 
band and his partner had a 79. 

"I thought this would please you. 

“Merry Christmas,” 

Please us it certainly does. And with this kind 
of gift for success in sport it seems superfluous to 
wish you a happy New Year. But we do, Mrs. 
Acker, most heartily! 






Yinir travel agent will tell you why. 
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Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


Close shave.s make your skin .sore? 
Why let them ? Get Noxzema’s famous 
.skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don't snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin jirotection. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF: 



You get up to S0% more lather from 
Noxzema — so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today ! 
Also available in Bruslilessand Lather. 



ORDIHIRT LATHERS Cin’l 
hold pencil up Olltn lei 
youi whiskeii droop loo 
So reior snogs, pulls - 
iinlAles skin 


KOXJEMA LATHER holds 
up whiskeis (s ii dots 
this pericil Eilia-iich Ho 
skin iirililioii «ven when 
you shave close. 


PGBI.LSHER: H. H. S. Phillii» Jr. 
ADVERTISING DIRECTORtWilliam W. Holmaa 


NOXZEMA the only 


medicated “comfort-shave!” 


HPOKTg ILLCaTRATKD January IS, 18S9 
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reserved seat for an individualist 


world's most distinctive runabouts 


If you're an individualist, you'll appreciate the uniquity 
of owning one of the exquisite Century Coronados— to be produced 
in limited quantities in 1959. It's the most immaculately styled and 
remarkable performing runabout yet conceived. Largely hand-worked by 
meticulous Century crafismen, the rugged triple-braced genuine 
African mahogany hull features a hydrodynamically precise bottom, 
massive stern with flared sides and canted transom, and a 
luxuriously upholstered interior. These result in unparalleled 
riding comfort, thrilling maneuverability and speed. The 
stunning slide-back top with sliding windows provides 
heat-reflecting shade and shields you from spray. Beautiful 
four-color literature on request. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box 350. Manist**, Michigan 


Subsidiary of New York City 
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Jiinnn/ .1 email’s 


HOTBOX 


You can launch these 
boats and motors anytime 


THE QUESTION: Sliouhl IxKiftiK'H hoir Hcetises lo narigale, 
as motorists hare licenses lo drlre? 


...they’re made u'ilh 
Reynolds Aluminum 




l.ifi'iisiiji; cinilil Ih- a parlial an'«'MT. I [mt* 
M)iiully ihai anyone oiaTutitii: u mo- 
torlxial rarryini; a lot of power should 
lie subject lo more rei'iilalion> ihaii we 
prest-nlly have, There’s a <letinile respon- 
sibiliiy aitarhed lo boaiinu. 


N'o. Waterways are not as conrininK as 
roads. On a highway a mntorisi has little 
latituile; on waterways he has 50% to 
lOO'ii more latitude. Furthermore, a 
lioai man’s investment is usually subslan- 
lial and he wilt not jeopardi7.e it. 


Aero-Craft 

Aqua-Queen 

Aqualine 

Arkansas Traveller 
Blue Star 
Cadillac 
Cherokee 
Crestllner 
Cruiser Craft 


Meyers Sabre Craft 

Naden Quality Line 

Orlando Clipper 

Pioneer 

Polar Craft 

Resorter 

Rich Line 

Seamaid 

Sea Nymph 



FRANK W. NORRIS 

( 'hmTmnu nf llir lintirii 
Ifitnirll linuk 
-hu-kHourHU-. Flu. 




GOVERNOR G. 
MENNEN WILLIAMS 

l.iiiiniini, Mirh. 


OutaCraft 

Duratech 

FeatherCraft 

Freeland 


Smith Craft 
Sports-Kraft 
Starcraft 
Trailorboat 


(‘eriainly. The aiilhorities would rn-ver 
{M-rmit u riuiii lo ilrive a rar without an 
appropriaie test for a liiH-tjs(.. liui ihey 
allow anyone lo operate a boat without 
MU-h a lesi. and a l)oai can he as luotanl- 
oils :i< an ituiornobilH. 


No, but ihi- boat should be. We are busy 
"ell ini; l>ui;s riut of a new law requiring 
all ]X)wer-pro}>(dIed boal.s and others over 
K) feel lo he liepns»‘ij. This will make pos- 
-ihle ihe idem iticul ion and arrest of the 
few who endaniier the lives of others. 


Grumman Vio Holda 

Lone Star 


Outboard Motors 

Buccaneer Mercury 


VICE-ADMIRAL 
ALFRED RICHMOND 

I iininitiiidniil, 

I'.S. f'oo.sf duiirj 
\\'nnhi>i<jfoii, !>.('. 

No, liecause hoatini; is not like driving. 
Lic-ensini; hasn’t cut down reckless auto 
rlrivini;, We may have ii evenlually, hut 
I would hale to see any unnei’essary boat- 
injf restrictions until we know how help- 
ful lir-ensini; will be. 



.\iihoUKh we have had a (treat increa.se in 
hoaiinit, the time has nut come for uni- 
versal licensinj;. I’m sure a motorboat op- 
erator should know the rules of the road. 
If he doesn’t and he eauses an accidenl, 
ii -shoubl be a misdemeanor. 



Evinrude Scott 

Johnson West Bend 
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LAUHCHIHG TIME: 

... no patching, scraping or caulking with an aluminum boat 
... no cracks or rust, resists corrosion even in salt water 


You can throw your sander awi»y, 
your caulking gear and your paint 
brush too, when you buy a boat made 
with Reynolds Aluminum. Push off 
for the briny any time, any place; 
this aluminum water baby is always 
ready to go. Same goes for outbojird 
motors made with aluminum. 

Aluminum needs no maintenaiice 
other than an occasional washing 
down. It won’t waterlog, burn, crack 
or leak. It won’t rot or rust in the most 
corrosive or salty waters. 


In fact, aluminum comes closer to 
being truly maintenance free than any 
boat material you can think of. And 
an aluminum boat is lighter and 
stronger than any other — to save 
work, save repairs. 

See how much fun, how little u'ork 
boating can be with an aluminum 
boat and outboard motor . . . for 
the names of the manufacturers who 
use work-saving Reynolds Aluminum 
write Reynolds Metals Company, P. O. 
Box 2346-NE, Richmond 18, Virginia. 



Watch Reynolds new TV showt— “WALT DISNEY PRESENTS'' ond “ALl>STAR GOLF"— every week on ABC-TV. 
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POWERBOAT 

RESULTS 



is time to play safe. ..with Cyana* Finishes 


All the girls are being more feminine this year. So 
these new Fuller-knit prints offer not just beauty 
but lasting protection. First, there's fabulous 
Cyana Shrinkage Control that lasts washing after 
washing. And for the truly fastidious, Cyana 
Purifying Finish -the only durable treatment 
of its kind— gives garments lasting freshness, 
even in warmest weather, up to fifty washings. 
Mother’s dress by Loomtogs. Daughter’s “Sunny 
Lee’’ dress by Borgenicht. Available at Lord & 
Taylor in New York, and other leading depart- 
ment stores throughout the country. 



C YAIVA iVX I X> 


Amrrican Cyanamid (lompany * Textile Chemicals Department * 111 West 40 St., New York, N.Y. 
PRODUCERS OF THE WORLD’s FINEST TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Following are 1958's national 
motorboat class champions 

AMERICAN POWER BOAT 
ASSOCIATION TITLISTS 

INBOARD 

48 CO. iM. HYDRO: F. C. -Mitor, Miumi, 
2 .‘1. al St-atllc. 

91 eu. IN. HYDRO: BuTi Diividson, Tiimpti, 
Fla.. Fob. H 9. at St. Pflt-rshura, 
Fla. 

138 CO. IN. HYDRO: Frank .S'ccl.v, K1 
.Monlf. Calif., .\uk. 2 3. at St'attle, 

136 cu. IN. HYDRO; Harry Rcevfs, Seattle, 
.Aiig, 2 3. at Seattle. 

225 cu. IN. HYDRO: Honry Vtigel, Wehiiler, 
N.V., Au^. 2 3, at Seattle. 

226 cu. IN. HYDRO: William Ritner Sr . 
Willow (Jrove. I’a., .Aur. 2 3. at Seattle. 
280 cu. IN. HYDRO: .Alton I’ilTSrm, 
Quee-nsiowrt, Md., Oct, 5, at Flizabcth 
City. N.C. 

7 LITER: (IcorRc Byers. Columbus, 0,, 
.AtiR. 24, at Louisville. Ky. 

POOH: Howard A. Harris, Van Nuys, 
Calif., .Aur. 2 3, Cambridge. Mil. 

44 cu. IN. RUNABOUT: R. McConnell 
Jr., New Orleans, June 29, New Roads. 
La. 

8 RACING RUNABOUT: EmeSt Rose, 

Patterson, Calif., July 13, .Merced, Calif. 
JERSEY SPEED SKIFF: Fred Rexoii, Had- 
donfield, N.J.. .Aug. 24, Beach Haven, 
N.J. 

E SERVICE RUNABOUT; Bill Engle, Wash- 
ingion, I'a., Sept. 7. BulTalo. 

F SERVICE RUNABOUT: Dr. AugUSt 
Schwender, Eggerlsville, N.Y., Sept. 7, 
BulTalo. 

E RACING RUNABOUT: Ray Hemmings, 
Long Beach, (!alif.. Sept. 13, Newport 
Beach. Calif. 

CRACKERBox: Gion Miller, I»ng Beach, 
Calif., Sept. 14, Newport Beach, Calif. 

STOCK OUTBOARD 

//<•/(/ Ml .\/tMmi, Alt!/, it-ii 
ju RUNABOUT: Rus.se!l Wulf, Amityville, 
N.Y. 



MIRA SLOVAK, "thc flying Cxech, " in new 
.V/j** Hardahl. outmaneuvered the fre- 
queni first-place winner Don Wilaon in .Ui>* 
V.S. / by a mere 6 points to ki-eji the national 
unlimited hydro high-point trophy in Seattle. 
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ONLY NATIONAt 

FLIES JETS TO FLORIDA 


Airline 
of the Stars 



NEW YORK-MIAMI 
135 MINUTES 

National Airlines, first with pure jets in the U.S.A., flies 
to Miami in almost half the time of previous schedules. 
Yet, so smooth, quiet and vibrationless is your jet flight, 
you scarcely feel any sense of motion. High above the 
weather, you relax in the most spacious and luxurious 
cabin you’ve ever seen. For reservations anywhere, 


see your Travel Agent or any National Airlines office. b._-i 



come to Jamaica — it’s no place like home 




' f yet sftti ill tlif \vi»rli 

i ilu- place lo get aw 

An Cmiiiisc <l)int«Tti:iiiini:il “Wli 


with U 


Tliink of the iiuiht heaiitifiil place you*' c yet seen in the \vi»rl(l. Jan 
is more so. oiitragroush so. lu iiiaic 

anil or j^el away /»<'/« it. .An C iitiii 

Hocks here to do as it pleases. Tlie sun shines Ci Lthc tiling In [aiiiaica 
you can liiul perfect ^eact^ Vet the island pulses with theatrical 
contrasts hetweeii new and old. civili/ed and primitive. If you hanker 
to see the world, better do that lirst. ttecaiise once here. Juniaica w ill 
hew I tell you — and inav hecoine all of the world you" II ever cure to see. 


• ^iau.,piO'Ct,pt/‘J^^p60ct. . 

avJi, ovts iovt4 owti^ aw)fiu| 





com« to Jamaica— 

It'o not far from home 


YO'k • Chicago « Miami • Toronto, Canada • Kingston. Jamaica. W. t. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES. Jamaica Tourist Board • New 



"HAWAII KAI III." THE I9$7 HYDRO CHAMPION. WAS MOTHDALLEO AFTER GOLD CUP WIN 


POWERBOAT RESULTS 

Au RUNABOUT: DeHD Chi‘nowi-t h, Xt-niii, 
Ohio. 

au RUNABOUT: Paul Kalli, Monroe, 
Mich. 

cu RUNABOUT: Richard J. Rce.'i, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

DU RUNABOUT: Skip Forcib'r, GroK.se 
Pointp, .Mich. 

3 e CLASS: William Kennedj- III, Hali-site, 
N.Y. 

A STOCK HYDRO: Ouve Hoi't'ard, Tren- 
ton, .Mich. 

e STOCK HYDRO: Harry Pinner, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

c STOCK HYDRO: Bob Brown, Miami. 
DSTOCK HYDRO: Dun Buldaccini, Miami. 


OUTBOARD 

Held (It Lakrlaud, Flu., (M. 1 1 IJ 
A HYDRO: George Taylor, Orlando, Fla. 

8 HYDRO: Archie Golsan, Montgoinerv, 
Ala. 

c HYDRO: Melvin Kirl.s, KIkhart, Ind. 

F HYDRO: Joe Michelini, Chicago, 111. 
c SERVICE HYDRO: ArU-n Crouch, Quin- 
cy. 111. 

c RACING RUNABOUT: .Arlcn Crouch. 
Quincy, III. 

c SERVICE RUNABOUT: Homer Kincaid, 

Carbon CHIT, III. 

F RACING RUNABOUT; Chuck PurSOnK, 
Ludi, Calif. 


UNLIMITED INBOARD 
APPLE CUP: .Mixfi Burdahl, Driver Norm 
Evans, Owner Ole Bardahl, Seattle, May 
II, at Lake Chelan, Wash, 

DETROIT MEMORIAL: .MtHH Thriflway, 
Driver Bill Muncey, Owner Willard 
Rhodes, Seattle, June 14. at Detroit, 
Mich. 

DIAMOND CUP: .WdFPriVA', Driver Bill 
Stead, Owner William T. Waggoner, 
Phoenix, June 29, at Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. 

MAPES CUP: .UtiFpricA', Driver Bill Stead, 
July 26, at Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

GOLD CUP: Htiu-oH Koi HI, Driver Jack 
Regas, Owner L. N. Welsch, Seattle, 
Aug. 10, at Seattle. 

SILVER CUP: .Moverick, Driver Bill Stead, 
Aug. 23-24, at Detroit. 


NATIONAL SWEEPSTAKES: MiiOi lilirdllhl. 
Driver Mira Slovak, Sept. T, Bullalo. 
PRESIDENT’S COP: .\Ii»S< I'.S. I, DriviT 
Don Wilson, Owner George .Simon of 
Detroit. Sept. 20-21, at Wa.shington, 
D.C. 

GOVERNOR'S CUP: .Uiss I'S. I, Driver 
Dun Wilson, Oct. 5, at Madison, Ind. 
SAHARA CUP: M tnn I'.S. I, Driver Don 
Wil.son, Oct. 23, at Lake Mead, Nev. 

MARTINI A ROSSI APBA HIGH-POINT 

WINNER: .\/isx Btirdohl, Driver Mira Slo- 
vak, 2,075 points. 

CRUISER CHAMPIONS 

NATIONAL PREDICTED LOG: Scd/urcr, Dr. 

Anson Hoyt, Red Bank, N.J., .5.273 
points. 

h.:ruert l. stone trophy: Kl-Ser-l'ii. 
.M.N. Shansby, Los Angeles, 4,263 
points. 

GEORGE CODRINGTON TROPHY: Hurri- 

roue HI, Dr. B. Du.Mont, Cedar 
Grove, N.J., 3,393 points. 

NATIONAL OUTBOARD 
ASSOCIATION TITLISTS 
PROFESSIONAL (Division* I and IV) 

Held ol .McAlestrr, Okln., Au>j. Jn 
to Sept. 

CLASS A HYDRO: Bill Tenney, Cry.stal 
Bay. Minn. New n*ci)rd of 53.571 niph. 
CLASS B HYDRO: Wully Adam.s, .\u- 
burndule, Fia. New class record of 57.341 
mph. 

CLASS c HYDRO: Dlokv Pond, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

CLASS c-t HYDRO: Mp! Callawa.v, Phot- 
nix. New record 51.978 mph. 

CLASS D HYDRO: Bud Joncs, Sloux City, 
Iowa. S<-\^ class record set by Ronald 
Williams !>f Keokuk, Iowa of 60.647 
mph. 

CLASS F HYDRO: O. B. .\ylor. Highlands, 
Texas. New class record of 65.288 mph 
and Wynn Oil Co. award. 

CLASS A RUNABOUT: Dcsnie Montgom- 
ery, Corsicana, Texas. New cia.ss record 
of 48.367 mph. 

CLASS B RUNABOUT: Dub Parker, Gads- 
den, Ala. Record of 52.401 mph. 

CLASS c RUNABOUT: Bill Holland, Hous- 
ton. 

CLASS C'i RUNABOUT: Harry Demski, 
Midland, Mich. 

eouliiiued 



Come to Jamaica 
. . . round trip 
only 5204.60* 


Now y«*tt i-an fly B(IAC jet-prop 
Britannia ilire< l fruni New York. 

This night is the la.sl w uni in l om- 
forl. Meals are su{ht1>. 'I’he .service 
Is Hriliih. I’hat means a eahiii-crew’ 
who are courteous. .Vinicahle. \el 
the\‘il "juinp-lo-it" wlieii \ou press 
the service Imz/er. 

Britannia flights are the fastest 
too. Make that short ho[) to Jamaica 
in jet lime. 

Frequent New ^ Hrk-Jamuica serv- 
ice hy lK',-7Cs t fresh oIT the Irans- 
allanlie routes I also. 

P. S. W hile yiiuVe in u Carihlieaii 
iiiooil— how uhont a imp around 
severiii i:.lands'> Fly from New 
^ urk to Bi-rniiida. I’uerlo Hico. 
Virgin Inlands. St, Kills. Jaiuaiea, 
Nun.Haii. and hack to New York. 
I he whole trip (%ia BO VC and 
B^ I V) for onlv S22 1 ..'>(1 (Tour- 
ist Glass): 

H/iv 7’r«r<’/ Igenf fo ninhe 
your n-servntituis for all HO 1C 
anil /fir / f flights. Or ronliivt us 
direct at: 

D U HL 

British Overseas Airways Corporatien 
530FifthAve., N.Y. 17,N.Y.MU 7-8900 

^Tourist Fore to Montego Hoy or Kings- 
ton from A’eic For/c. 


SriWTS ILLesTRATKrt ./aniinrv IV 


I, I9S9 
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POWERBOAT RESULTS ron(inu«d 


SAILBOAT 

RESULTS 



the yachtsman’s 


headquarters 



Individually designed Yacht China, 
Crystal, Stationery. Accessories... 
everything that goes into gracious 
living aboard the "home afloat." 
Estimates gladly submitted. 


CLASS D RUNABOUT: Bill Holland, Hous- 
ton. Now ctas-s record of 58.045 mph. 
CLASS f RUNABOUT: Clay Pcttcfor, 
I.akp Charlo.s, La, New class rer<ird of 
5H.631 mph. 

FREE-FOR-ALL RUNABOUT: TatUm Tro- 
phy. A. J. .\Ieckc, San .\ntonio. 
FREE-FOR-ALL HYDRO: FoX Troph.V, O. B. 
Aylor, Highlands, T(*.xa.s, 

SEMIPROFESSIONAL (Divuien iii) 

Hild iiH M'nba.ih Kitfr in Terre Haule, 
hid.. Of/. U-U 

CLASS B HYDRO: Jamcs K. Chambers, 
.Anderson, Ind. 

CLASS c HYDRO: Johnny .Ayers, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

CLASS o HYDRO: Johnny .Ayers, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

CLASS A RUNABOUT: .Alan Colllns, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

CLASS B RUNABOUT: Puul Kalb, Mon- 
roe, .Mich. 

CLASS c RUNABOUT; Joe SchuHe, Palos 
Heights, HI. 

CLASS o RUNABOUT: Leon Kincuid, .An- 
derson, Ind. 



LTD 


7S4 Fifth Avenue, Nevi York 19, N. Y. 



Catalog and OealH's Nanit 


4319 South 


' ONLY GRUMMAN ' 
GUARANTEES QUAl/TY 


* "Like Cuilom 

* Rugged Aluminum Conttruclio 
* Two-Piece Hull 
* True Sail Water Prelection 

* Greoler Economy 

* Top Performance 

Complete Im* el Grvmmoe Ceooeu Sportifet 
boirfa, EnAermen, Cerlopperi. Sport B 

Sofimg Ceon. 


GRUMMAN BOATS, INC. 


AMATEUR (Division tl) 

//rid (If S'lmhpiUe, Tfnn., Sept. IJ-H 
20 to ao CU. IN. CLASS: Billy Citpp, 
Cidumbia, Tenn. 

30 to 37 CU. IN. CLASS: (terald -Martin, 
Columbia, Tenn. 

40 to BO CU. IN. CLASS: ByFon O’Bry- 
ant, Chesterfield. Ind. 

60 to 70 CU. IN. CLASS: Morgan Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

UNLIMITED CLASS: McCullough Tro- 
phy, Jimmy (Stoke.s; Rogers, Knox- 
ville, Term. 

HIGH-POINT DRIVERS 

PROFESSIONAL: Billy Seelxilil, Granite 
City. 111. 31,168 points, to win James 
Mulroy Memorial Trophy. 
SEMiPROFBSSiMALi Johnny Ayers, h'ort 
Smith, Ark., 11,900 points. 

AMATEUR: Buddy Mallonee, Knoxville, 
Tenn., 14,575 point.s. 



BILLY SEEBOLD JR.. 17, high-point king. 
h»s driven with professionals thre« years. 


Following are 1958’s major 
deep-water race winners 

SAN DiEGO-ACAPULco: .Mex., Jan. 19, 

( '(iroMsd, A.shley Bown oI San Diego. 
LiPTON CUP: Miami (SORCi, Feb. 1, 
f'om««f/if. Jack I’rire of .Miami. 
MiAMi-NASSAU: BuhaiTias iSOKCt, Feh. 
6, FiiiiKlirre, Carleton Mitchell of .Anna- 
polis, Md. 

NASSAU CUP: Bahama.s tSORCi. Feb. 8, 
Co \’ii, J. W. Hershey of Houston. 

ST. PETERSBURG.MIAMI-. SURC', Match 
15, f'n Vo, J. W. Hershey of Houston 
(Southern Ocean Haring Circuit Cham- 
pion'. 

NEWPORT-ENSENAOA: .May 1, S'om Soiiy, 
i-ouis Stalham of Los Angele.s. 

STORM TRYSAIL; May 29. Coprr, Irving 
Fruit of Oyster Bay, N'.V. 

SWIFTSURE LIGHTSHIP: Puget StiUlid, 
May 30, CIiki, Herb Day ot Seattle. 
BERMUDA RACE: June 14, Finixtrrrr, 
(’arleton Mitchell of Annapolis, Md. 
MILLS TROPHY: Tole<lc>. June 21, 

III, Hank Burkani of Detroit. 

PORT HURON-MACKiNAC: July 12, [iyna, 
Clayton Ewing of Green Bay, \Vi.s. 
CHiCAGO-MACKtNAC: July 19, hyno, 
Clayton Ewing of Green Bay, Wis. 
PORTLAND • MONHEGAN ISLAND: Me., 
Aug. 8. (luy dull, Robert Love of Vine- 
yard Haven. Mas.s. 

ASTOR CUP: Newport, H.l,. .Aug. 9, 
Soiti/iDn, T. H. Ramsing of Greenwich, 
Conn. 

STAMFORO-VINETARO: L. L SoUnd, .Aug. 
30, Hiithcr, Paul HolTmann uf Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 

TRI-ISLAND SERIES: Puget Sound, S(T(- 
«ard, Dr. B.vron Ward of Seattle, 
WHITNEY TROPHY: luOS AnglleS, f’os- 
xoudro, Gi'orge Griffith of Portugtiese 
Bend, Calif. 

AHMANSON TROPHY: Los .Angeles, Sifi- 
MS, Skipper Tom Webster of Newp<irt 
Harbor, Calif. 

RUMSEY TROPHY: San Diego, Cwrou.sf/, 
.Ashley Bown of San Diego. 
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AMOCO-GAS powers two sensational 
outboard motor boat classics 



1,058 Miles in 1,769 Minutes on the 
Mississippi to win the coveted Mississippi 
River Marathon Racing Association Trophy 


Skimming up the Mississippi at an average speed of 
nearly 36 miles an hour for 29 hours, 29 minutes, 
Lonnie Kirkpatrick and Byron Pool piloted their out- 
board motor boat. Bing Ding III. to a breathtaking 
record, almost 15 hours faster than any previous time 
for this MRMRA course. 

They won on Amoco-Gas, the official fuel of the race, 
chosen for its clean-burning freedom from lead depos- 


its. . . to keep their two 70 horsepower Mercury Motors 
purring to victory over 27 other starters. Fuel was dis- 
pensed at 9 check points along the route, made famous 
by the race of the river steamboats Robert E. Lee and 
the Natchez in 1870. The Robert E. Lee’s winning time 
was 3 days, 18 hours and 30 minutes. Again, lead-free 
Amoco proved its quality and dependability, with no 
lead deposits to interfere with engine performance. 




50,000 grueling nrtlles kepi trouble* 
free with clear white Amoco-Gas 

Again Amoco-Gas contributed to an outstand- 
ing record. In a grueling te.st on a Florida lake, 
two 60 horsepower Mercury outboard motors 
broke a world’s record . . . traveled a distance 
equal to twice around the world, the equivalent 
of 20 years .service for the average boat owner. 

Amoco delivered full power ... no breakdowns 
...no fouling lead deposits. Once again, clear 
white, unleaded Amoco proved best ... afloat as 
well as ashore. 


“Those who know use Amoco”— 

Don'/ forget the other members of the Amoco team. ..Amoco 
Outboard Motor Oil • .hnoco Outboard Gear Lubricaut 


ll.i.i STKATKn J'inuar 
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TAKE FIRST 10 PLACES IN 
WORLD’S LONGEST OUTBOARD 
MARATHON! 

First place Mercurys sped 1,068 miles — New 
Orleans to St. Louis — in 29 hours, 29 min- 
utes at average speed of 36.2 mph — fastest 
any man, boat or motor has traveled up 
the Mississippi — one-third the time of the 
Robert E. Lee! 


World Record 
TriiDie Sweep 
proves that 
nothing outlasts, 
nothing outruns, 





T\vcnty-eit!hi boats frtim nine states using five dif- 
ferent brands ol stoek outboard motors and 19 dif- 
ferent brand family-type boats started the world's 
longest official outboard marathon, certified by 
the American Power Boat Assticiati<m, Mercury 
outboards swept the marathon — winning the first 
10 places . . . proof that Mercurys arc tough! 'Lite 
grueling punishment of day-and-night running 
through the debris strewn, sandbar studded Miss- 
issippi showed once again that notliing outruns, 
nothing outlasts a Mercury! 


nothing outpulls 

MERCURY 

OUTBOARDS 





FIRST PLACE 


Byron Pool and l.onnie Kirkpatrick of Carmi, 111., 
with two 70-horsepower. 6-cylindcr Mark 78 
Mercurys on a Crosby boat, with a gross weight 
of 114 tons, won the marathon for the third time, 
setting a new record of 29 hours. 29 minutes. “We 
battered five sets of propellers but wc experienced 
absolutely no trouble with the engines or lower 
units. Mercury Dyna-Shocks saved the day for us 
among logs and debris.” Winners used Ouicksitver 
50,000-mile oil with official fuel, Amoco-Gas. 



ElO 




2 . MAKE HISTORIC ENDURANCE RUN - 50,000 MILES IN 68 DAYS! 


Equal to 12 times across the Atlantic, or 
twice around the world! 

Two stock 60 lip Mercury Mark 75 family outboards 
eacli completed a ccniiicd 5().00n-niile endurance 
run in 68 days of 24-hour-a-day driving at an aver- 
age speed of 30.3 iiiph . . . farther than any marine 
power plant of any type has ever gone in this short a 
time, rimed and supervised by the United States 
Auto Club, tlie run was equivalent to 20 years of 
average outboard use! The five-place family runabouts 
of Weldwood’ Plywood refueled without stopping 
with Amoco-Gas and Quicksilver 50,000-milc oil. 


. SET NEW WORLD OUTBOARD SPEED RECORD - 107.9 MPH! 




Hubert lintrop of Seattle set the new international 
record for outboards at I07.q mph. with a stock 60 
hp Mercury Mark 75 six-cylinder outboard . . . bring- 
ing the record back to the U.S. for the first time in 
2 1 years! Of the 1 3 1 international records recog- 
nized by the Union of International .Motorboating. 
Mercury engines hold 62. Here’s performance proof 
positive that Mercury's in-line, small-bore, short- 
stroke engines, employing lightweight reciprocating 
parts, have the greatest reserve power above cruising 
requirements, and the widest useful operating range, 
of any outboard. Vital to the success of Mercury’s 
world record performance: SKP Bearings, Champion 
Spark Plugs, Reynolds Aluminum. 


the World Record Line for ’59! 



SET YOUR OWN PLEASURE RECORD 
WITH AMERICA'S NO. 1 OUTBOARD BUY! 


With every year. Mercury outboards make more performance sense, 
even lo coinpeiilive dealers — or there wouldn’t be .so many dealers 
switching to Mercury! Mercury's first in salc.s because Mcrcurys arc 
designed right, look right, arc right — more riglu than you'll ever know 
until you own one. Twenty years of Mercury engineering Icadcrsliip. 
with more than 60 Mercury ’'firsts", has resulted in outboards designed 
specifically for the needs of the user rather than the desires of a manu- 
facturer. Tliat's why Mcrcurys give you more in every way. including 
the most tiorscpowcr per pound, per cubic inch, per dollar, and the 
most miles per gallon. You can't miss when you treat yourself to a 
Mercury. Just pick your power — 9 basic models from 6 to 70 hp. See 
your Mercury dealer for a FRF.F demonstration ride. 


Write for l-Rt-lli Ciitiilof;. AJilress Depl.S-l. Kiekhnefvr Corp.. i'oiuJ tin Lac. tV/j, 


We honor these produ:ls jn world records: 

Reynolds Aluminum • SKP Bearings • Weldwood:^ 
Plywood • Champion Spark Plugs • Crosby Boats • 
Amoco-Gas. 



Cl959 





SPOUTS 


VETBATEP Januai 
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•k ST. LOUIS 



loea MILES 

in 29% hours . . . proves 

CROSBY STAMINA 

★ 

NEW ORLEANS 



'I'hc in.iii «iii) set c/iis ncv\ retiirtf in the iy5S‘ Mississippi M.ir.uhun . . . Hyron 
Pool. 'I he boat he chose for the rtcorj-topping run ... a slock Oosby Tish-n- 
>ki. For 1068 miles tliis Oosby sliced Mississippi ssaters at full speed . . . svas 
pounded by waves, battered by unexpected obstacles, punished by vibratitin 
from two powerful motors . . . yet when Pool crtissed tiie finish line, the hull 
was as sound as the liaj it was humched, Here's proof positise of Oosby per- 
formance, stren^'th and eiuiurance. A stock Oosby Fish-n-Ski withstood I'reater 
abuse in 29’ j hours than you would iti'e sour boat in 29' j years. This same 
stamina, this same fiberglass durability is built into every boat proudi)' bear- 
ing the Oosby name. When you buy your new boat, for safety's sake, don't 
settle fur less than Crosby! 




AEROiyiARlNI 


INDIANA 


OUTBOARDS AND INBOaRDS— 14 FEET TO 25 FEET 
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Join the Wheaties Sports Federation’s 


YOUTH FITNESS IDEA SEARCH 


150 Community Recreation Kits to be awarded 
for your ideas on youth fitness 


As its newest project to help stimulate increased 
interest in youth fitness, the Wheaties Sports 
Federation will award 150 Community Recrea- 
tion Kits— just like the one shown here— to 150 
American youth organizations: church groups, 
park recreation centers, YMCA’s, and other 
similar civic organizations. 

And you may help choose the organizations to 
receive them. The Wheaties Sports Federation 
wants your ideas on: 

"WHAT CAN THE WHEATIES SPORTS 
FEDERATION DO TO PROMOTE 
YOUTH FITNESS?” 

If your idea is among the 150 best submitted, 
the Wheaties Sports Federation will present — 
in your name— a Community Recreation Kit to 
the youth organization of your choice! 

Each Community Recreation Kit oonaists of: 

A complete 47-piece Harry Gill Junior Champ 
Set, each piece scaled to size for youngsters. It 
includes hurdles . . . shot . . . discus . . . starting 
blocks . . . high jump standards . . . pole vault 
standards... two vaulting poles. ..and relay batons. 

Plus . . . 

2 Voit footballs 1 Voit basketball 

1 Voit volleyball 1 Voit soccer ball 

2 Voit softballs 2 Louisville Slugger bats 

(For additional information on the Gill Junior Champ 
Set, write: The Gill Co., 401 N. Vine St., Urbana, 111.) 

Join the Wheaties Sports 
Federation's YOUTH 
FITNESS IDEA SEARCH 
right awayl 

To enter, write in 50 
words or leas your idea on: 

"What can the Wheatias 
Sports Federation do to 

R remote Youth Fitness?” 

lail your entry to; 

The Wheaties Sports 
Federation, Box 1700 
Minneapolis 60, Minnesota 

Be sure to follow rules on this specially marked New 
Wheaties package, or write to: General Mills, Box 111, 
Minneapolis 60, Minnesota, for copy of rules. Subject to 
Fedenil, state, and local laws. 


Youth Fitness and the 
Wheaties Sports Federation 

The President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness has called for increased emphasis on 
youth fitness in our country. 

In response to this need, the Wheaties 
Sports Federation has been formed. 

Composed of representatives of 14 col- 
legiate coaching associations, the National 
High School Federation. Sports Illus- 
trated magazine, the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and others, the Wheaties 
Sports Federation brings together men 
experienced in every phase of youth 
fitness. 

The Federation’s director is Olympic 
Pole-Vaulting Champion Bob Richards. 
Ideally suited for the job. Bob has talked 
fitness with well over 6 million youngsters. 

He has emphasized that fitness means 
not only physical fitness, but mental, 
emotional and spiritual fitness as well — 
total fitness. 

And increased fitness is a job for all of 
us. .As parents we must set an example 
for our youngsters. We must stimulate 
family interest in some sort of physical 
activity, either through sports or other 
recreational activities. 

Wheaties Sports Federation projects 
already under way; 

• Cooperating with U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Fitness Testing. Facili- 
ties and Programming Guide, “Junior 
Champ Days.” 

• Helping in distribution of over 15 mil- 
lion sports fitness testers. 

• Working with college coaches in spon- 
sorship of their All- America team awards. 

• Encouraging individual participation 
in sports with special golf and bowling 
awards. 

• Encouraging other groups to promote 
youth fitness. 




BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


ITnlx-alpn loani-s tho rarfst species iif 
birils in oolk‘K«‘ baskelbaJl, were almosi 
extinct after a hectic week of basket- 
hustling across t he nation. Kent ucky was 
the most prominent to fall, crashing down 
l)efore Vanderbilt, but the Wildcats were 
joined by Bradley, St. P'rancis ‘I’a.*, Vil- 
lanova and Btistnn I'niversity. Of all the 
major teams, only Auburn : 1 0 -0 j and St . 
Rrinaventure (S O’ were still undefeated 
at week’s entl. 

THE SOUTH 

The bigge.st shocker of all took place in 
Nashville, where Vanderbilt, scrunching 
along in a so-so sea-son. upset Kentucky 
7.’) H6, Bu.stling to a U-point half-time 
lead on the shooting of Jim Henry and 
substitute Warren Kiser, Vandy har- 
ried Kentucky with a tight man-to-man 
defense and eventually forced the press- 
ing Wildcats to foul, as unhappy Coach 
Adolph Kupp grimaivd on the sidelines. 
When it wa.sall over, Henry had points, 
Vanderbilt had its most glowing SKC 
victory, and Acting Coach Roy Skinner 
<»cf right . filling in for Bob I’olk, who is 
recovering from a heart attack, had his 
greatest thrill. Kxplained Skinner: "My 
boys went out there like it wasn't even 
Kentucky on the floor." The momentum 
carried Vanderbilt past .Mississippi 
79 74. bSV Coach Jay McCreary, who 
hati earlier observed, "Kentucky can be 
had.” found he coulrin’t get them. Rupp 
shook up his Wildcats, teamed veteran 
Johnny Cox with four sophomores and 
gained a 76 61 triumph over LSU before 
a national TV audience. 

With Kentucky .slipping from the SEC 
lead. .Auburn kept the nation's longe.st 
winning streak 21 straight alive, shuf- 
fling past Mississippi 60 47 and Florida 
fid 04 to move into first plact-. .Missis- 
sippi State, recovering neatly from its 
loss to .Auburn, had too much Bailey 
Howell and outscored .Alabama 81 64 
and (jeorgia Tech T.i 157. Tuiaiie. hanily 
considere<i a title threat, raised an <•>•<•- 
brow or two by .slapping down favored 
Tennessee fi.'i lo a« Dickie O’Brien Is-iit 
the \'i)! zone tiefense for 2d points. 

North Carolina Stale and North 
( arolina. building up to their payoff bat- 
tle in the ACC. cuntinue<l to win. State 
held oir Virginia 7d 68 and Duke 67 60. 
while the Tar Heels, sticking to their 
1 d 1 zone even when 'A ake Forest went 
into a dwp freeze, made their shots pay 
off for a 44 d4 victory. 

Wcsl Virginia, which has made the 
Southern Conference its private hunting 
pre.serve, rolled over Furman 100 6(5 


for its 4lst straight league win, then 
gave the East a look at graceful Jerry 
West, who scored d2 points in an 89 8l 
overtime win over Penn State and 2d 
more to help throttle Cuni.sius 77 66. 
However, there were some signs that 
West Virginia's rule may yet !>*• threat- 
ened. A’oung but talented Virgittin Tech, 
led by Bob Ayersman's d4 points, han- 
dled fleorge Washington's veterans 86 81 
an<l were still unilefeated in conference 
play. In the Ohio Valley Conferenee, 
Tennessee Tech was up.sel by Murray 
Stale 69 61 after downing Western 
Kentucky 8I 7d. 



VICTORY RIDE is enjti.ved by Vamlerbill’s 
Coach Roy Skinner as players tote him 
off court after 7.-)-66 win over Kentucky. 


THE EAST 

Loaded down with unbeaten teams jis 
the week began, the East .suddenly found 
iisi'lf with only one after fast-breaking 
(Jeorge Washington outrun Boston 
I'niversity 78 69. AoungsloMU shat- 
tered St. Francis Pa.' 87-78, and hot- 
handeil St. Joseph's ended Villanova's 
flream 82 7(1. Duly St. Ibinavenlure es- 
tapeti, and the Bonnies had to overcome 
big city jitters before l)eating Iona 68 '14 
in New York's .Madison Si|uarc Garden. 

St. John's, rateti the best in the East, 
had its hands full with (Jeorge Washing- 
ton hut rallied to overhaul the Colonials 
86 8,) when Tony Jackson anti .Alan Sei- 
den calmly converted four foul -shots in 
the closing minute. Holy Cro.ss began 
tt) find itself, ron'ping over Rhode Island 
102 (52 anti ending the seven-game win- 
ning streak of Connecticut's A’ankee 


Conference leaders. 74 .ifl. Fordham 
came out of its slump to trim I.IC 86-52 
ami .Army 80 69, while NAT' adtled to 
Boston Cniversity's woes by whomping 
the Terriers .vo .56. Pill's Don Hennon 
was as brilliant as ever but he couldn’t do 
it alone: the Panthers succumbed to 
Si. Louis 79 62. Temple 86.6.’l anti 
Syracuse 70 60. 

Dartmouth and Princeton, as ex- 
pected, were running neck and neck 
among the Ivies. The Indians had some 
terrifying moments Iw'forc edging Aale 
52 -51 but came back to trounce Co- 
lumbia 69 40 and ( ornell 77 .58. Prince- 
ton. looking every inch the ctinrender, 
got super perftirmances from Jim Rran- 
gan. Artie Klein anti the Belz twins, 
Herm and Carl, to breeze by Penn 72 .57, 
Vale 71 .55 and Brown 66 44. 

THE MIDWEST 

The helter-skelter Rig Ten wa-s its usual 
jumbled .self, indiana's Hoosiers took 
their cue from 6-ft>ol lO-ineh Walt Bel- 
lamy’s rebtiuntling, lowereti the boom on 
Purdue 77 69 and tametl title-favorite 
Northwestern 76 69. Michigan Stale, 
upset by Iowa SO 68. found Johnny 
Green back in form and used his points 
anti last-minute (ip-in to nutige Illinois 
97 96. .After Northwestern snappc'd 
.Michigan's six-game winning streak 
88 78, the Wolverines rebounded to take 
Ohio State 78 74. 

Cincinnati earned its Mis.souri Valley 
leadership the hard way, fighting through 
two overtime ptTiods to hand Bradley 
its first loss, 8.5 84. and smacking down 
pretender Houston 62 .54. As usual, Os- 
car Robertson was the target for riggetl 
defenses. He managed to elude Bradley 
for 28 points, but Houston’s Gary Phil- 
lips hound-dogged the Bearcat star ami 
held him to 16 points, the lowest total of 
his college career. 

Kansas .Stale, with Bob Boozer .show- 
ing the way, knocked over Iowa State 
.59 .56 and Colorado 89 .58 as the Big 
Eight went into action. Kent .Stale, 
surprisingly enough, wa.s at the head of 
the .Mid-American standings after its 
shifty zone defense tied up Toledo .58-29 
and Ohio I'niversity 7.’l-38. .Marquette, 
ra<v-h<irsing over Loyola 70 .59 and Air 
Force 67 46 for 10 in a row, was still the 
class of the midwest independents. 

THE WEST 

The Pacific Coast Conference, where the 
best offense is fl good defense, found itself 
with at least five teams in contention. 
I .SC dropped its guard once, lost to 
Oregon .State 61 oJ. anti (juickly found 
CRiifornia sharing first plaie. The Rears 
made their advance at the exptmse of 
Washington 55 44. as Jack Grout anti 
Darryl Imhtiff shadowed the Huskie.s’ 
Bruno Boin and Doug Smart into near 
desperation. The deadlock continued 
when California toyed with Idaho 64 69 
and l'S(' bounted back t<i outscort* 
Washington Stale 7.1 67 in overtime. But 
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Gill his 50()th viclory in 31 years of 

breathing flown thi' necks of the co- 
leaders, an<l the campaign was just begin- 
ning to heat up. 


II in the West (’oasi .\ihletie 
, bumping Lu><>Ih oH 41 and 
74 H4. fp north, indepciifl- 
nd and Se.icle split two 
tning the first 70 «7. 


while Seattle took the s 
In the S 


be fighting it out for the title. V mh 
.Slate’s hopes of nuzzling into the picture 
were buried by Utah S2 71, a 


was not lost, for Neu Mexico, which 
rocked Wyoming 59 5li for its first con- 
ference victory in two scas<m.s. 


high on the hog and .steer to graii 
command in the Southwest Conference. 
Tremendous rebounding by H. E. Kirch- 
ner and Ronny Stevenson muscleil TCI' 
past trkansas- Razopbacks 52 45 and 
Texas’ Ixmghorns s<> 7S and all the way 
to the top, SMI', winner ox’er Toxa.s 
73 55 and Texas Tech 73 59. and Ar- 
kansas. which made Kiev’s Owls blink 
72 61, went into a tie for second place, 
Texas A*M faltered twice, losing to 
Rice 70 65 and Haylor 56 49. to drift 
down into a five-way tie for fourth. 

peat in the Border Conference by out- 
mons ,M) 7S in 


at the top. Texas Wesiern converted its 
foul-line accuracy into a 63 57 victory 
lie, and West Texas 


, West Texas State 90 63 
Memphis .Slate 66 61 after 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere, Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only Sl.OO for $100 worth, Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 


Corporatioo 


NEW YORK 
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Monday, January 19 


Tuesday, January ZO 



Wcdnrxday, January Zl 
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New Modess Tampons . . .for protection you can trust even on “first" days 


Rot’aiisp Moilpris* Tampons aroflej-ibIcMu'y will 
conform lo inner body contours, Icnvo no urea 
unprot<'ctcd as old-style rigid tampons often do. 

Flexible Modess Tampons give you twice the 
protection, more absorbency than any other 


tampon. Most women will need no extra pro- 
cautions. even on “first" days. 

ICasy to insert with slim individual appli<-a- 
tors, bU‘ss<alIy comfortable to wear. Box of 10 
in regular, super or junior size, 15<i. 
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SPOILT? 

ILLLISTI^LMEP 


WHAT A TURN-UP 
FOR THE BIG GREEN! 


n'httl n turn-up indeed: Britain and the fine old British flame of Rugby 
had neeer seen the like of it: here trere 1$ young .\eif Englanders play- 
ing Hugger vith a zest and determination that set one British team 
after another back on its ears. It all came about tchen the Dartmouth 
Rugby Club decided to send a team to England over the holiday season, 
partly to try its luck in the land of Rugby's birth, partly as a gesture of 
gtKid icill. The British press, after one astonished look at the first game 
{Dartmouth 5. Old Millhillians 0). hailed the creic-cul invasion trith 
spitrting glee — “ iVliat a turn-up for the i'anks!" said the Dally Skelch 
—and as the Inuring Meiv Englanders racked up an impressive o -2 total, 
gimd trill anti fiuflbfl floitris/ieti. Hiiii iiarirnouiii irna .liii/ior Corefl 
Ford, patron, neighbor and friend of the team, u'ho here tells the story. 


by COREY FORD 

T hkrk'LL always be an England, 
of course, but it may never be 
quite the same again after the historic 
invasion of the 19 husky stalwarts 
of the Dartmouth Rugby team last 
month— the first American Rugby 
team to visit Jolly Old since the game 
originated here 135 years ago. The 
team broke new ground in another re- 
spect: this was the first athletic unit 
to travel abroad under the banner of 
President Eisenhower’s People to Peo- 
ple Sports Program, and from every 
point of view the trip was a huge and 
heart-warming success. What the 
Dartmouth men lacked in finesse they 
more than made up in tackling pow- 
er, in conditioning, in sheer do-or- 
die. They returned from their three- 
week tour last week with five wins 
out of seven games, and the British 
loved it. The Daily Express summed 
it up: “Now British Rugby knows 
the worst — Americans can play our 
game.” 

More to the point was the plain- 
tiv'e comment of a mud-caked and 

Photoflruplu by Lurry Biirrou’s 

MAULED AND MUDDY Dartmouth's .M 
Brown battles grimly with the opposition. 


battered member of the Hong Kong- 
Shanghai Bank side, which had just 
absorbed an 1 1 -3 heating at the hands 
of the Y anks. Victors and vanquished 
alike were sharing a 30-foot square 
bathtub in the locker room at New 
Beckenham, soaping each other’s 
backs and steaming out their mutual 
aches in the murky water. One of the 
defeated players peered through the 
steam at his American opponent seat- 
ed across the tub. “I mean to say, old 
chap,” he sighed, “w’hy didn't you 
give us some sort of warning'?” 

Well, the Dartmouth players can 
answer that. They didn’t have any 
warning, either. Just in ca.se you hap- 
pen to be planning to forward a Rug- 
by team to England sometime, here's 
the inside story of how it happened. 

Ever since the game of Rugby was 
started at Dartmouth, back in 1953, 
we have been dreaming of an overseas 
tour. I use the word “we” advised- 
ly; for my house adjoins the Dart- 
mouth campus, and in the course of 
time it has become the unolficial Rug- 
by Club headquarters. So it was in 
my living room that the plans for the 
trip to England were hatched. 

Our fall Rugby season had been 


completed with a total score of 89-0, 
giving Dartmouth the mythical east- 
ern title, and now, with the end of 
football, the team had been aug- 
mented by four star members of our 
Ivy League champion squad. Eddie 
Eagan, chairman of the People to Peo- 
ple Sports Committee, had invited 
the Dartmouth players to initiate his 
ncH' program which, in President Ei- 
senhower’s own conception, is “dedi- 
cated to the promotion of interna- 
tional sports exchange on the premise 
that when good sportsmen get to- 
gether mutual understanding and 
friendship are broadened and the 
prospects for peace are enhanced.” 
Dick Liesching, a scholarship student 
from England and president of the 
Rugby Club, enlisted the aid of his 
father, II. H. de L. Liesching of Sur- 
rey, in arranging a schedule. The only 
problem was how to raise the money. 

The Dartmouth Rugby Club, like 
most American Rugby groups, is self- 
coached and self-financed. Many of 
the players are on scholarship, and 
working their way through school. 
The college’s limited athletic budget 
could not he tapped. Bit by bit, nev- 
ertheless, donations began to come in. 
Loyal Dartmouth alumni and Rugby 
enthusiasts sent in personal checks to 
help defray expenses. Pan American 
helped out; so did Eddie Eagan's 
committee; in addition I promised to 
turn over the proceeds from this ar- 
ticle to swell the kitty. Team mem- 
bers pawned watches and rings in or- 
der to make their own contributions 
to the cause. 

At the last possible minute the 
final and deciding contribution came 
in from Dartmouth Alumnus Sigurd 
Larmon, president of Young & Rubi- 
cam; and the long-awaited bulletin 

continued 
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RUGBY roiilixiied 

was posit'd on the tioor of the Beta 
liouse for all the players to see: “We're 
on our way to England, (let your 
smallpox shots." LonR-distanee 
phone calls Itrnke the news to parents 
that their sons wouldn’t be with them 
this Christmas: several i)layers who, 
having given up hope, had already 
started home for the holitiays were 
hauled back to Hanover in frantic 
haste: dates converged on the Dart- 
mouth campus for tearful farewells. 
Dick Liesching woke his father in 
tsurrey at 3 a.m. with the good news. 
“Of course,” Dick added, “we're 
really not world-beaters, you know, 
Father." 

"Just so long as you know the basic 
rules,” Mr. Liesching senior consoled 
him. “we should have a lot of fun.” 

They knew the rules. Twenty-four 
hours after they landed in London, 
they took on their fir.st opponents, 
an experienced Haslemere side. Score : 
Dartmouth 12, Haslemere 0. 

"They made their entrance,” re- 
ported the London Timca, “with all 
the bounce and. at the same lime, the 
endearing humility of Pooh’s great 
friend Tigger.” After their first ap- 
pearance at Haslemere, British Hug- 
hy enthusiast.s rallied to their aid. 
Dr. P. S. de (J. Cabot, co-founder of 
the Ea.stern U.S.A. Rugby Union and 
now its British representative, be- 
came their English sponsor, and Jer- 
ry Jenkins, a former Cambridge Blue, 
volunteered to help as coach. “That’s 
one example of British sportsmanship 
we’ll never forget,” John He.ssler, our 
team captain, said. “They weren’t so 


much interested in winning over us 
as they were in helping us to be a 
better Rugby team.” 

'I'hey were also learning other 
things about BritLsh Rugger customs. 
Once, for instance, when an opposing 
player was felU‘<l by a hard tackle 
and had to be a.s.sisted off the field, 
Dartmouth Prop Forwanl Mike Moo- 
ney generously ai)plauded the downed 
player. He was reminded severely 
tliat one <loesn’t do that over here. ()ld 
boy: only when a player recovers and 
returns to the game is he applauded. 
“They thought I was cheering be- 
cause the other team had lost a play- 
er.” Mooney sigheil later. "It was 
really very trying.” 

The British were learning ul)out 
.American customs, too. 'I’he London 
Tch'ijrnpli reported to its readers 
about the strange American tribal 
rites of prt'game warmups: "'I’heir 
impressive preliminaries comprised a 
series of exercises, performed in a 
circle and ranging from press-ups to a 
painful contortion which the military 
wouUi bp pleased to call 'alternate 
toe touching.’ These completed, a 
short conference was held, the group 
eventually breaking up with a fierce 
war cry.” 

Equally baffling to the British 
hosts were tlie exhortations of the 
American partisans in the sidelines, 
including sucfi Yankee words of en- 
couragement a.s “Heads up, (Ireen!” 
or “Come on, baby, let’s yo!” 'I'hese 
shouts, ringing out above the occa- 
sional discreet “Well played, indeed!” 
from the other siiie, produced some 
frowns among British spectators. 
Even more distre.ssing was the fre- 


quent American yell of “Hit ’em!” 
which was interpreted as an open in- 
citation to mayhem. “N'ot quite our 
regular procedure. I mean to .say,” a 
tight-lipped Briton remarked to me. 

“FROM LARGE TO VERY LARGE" 

London was growing u.se<l to 
strange sights. Nursemaids witli per- 
ambulators and Englishmen with 
folded umlirellas paused to stare in 
frank disbelief at the daily workouts 
in Hyde Park, where a score of bulky 
figures in green Dartmouth jerseys 
and sweatpants were practicing 
scrumdowns on the hallowed site of 
political oratory. J’edeslrians gazed 
open-mouthed as a chartered bus 
rolled down Piccadilly, filled witli 
Dartmouth jilayers, while Jake 
Crouthamel perched atop a pile of 
gear in the front of the bus and la’»ed 
the shaved ankles of his teammalt's 
on the way to the next game. Even 
the size of the players was a source 
of considerable consternation. The 
/iVprc;fs commented that “they range 
from large to very large,” and .Al 
Krutsch, Dartmouth football captain 
and all-Ivy guard, was described by 
one sportswriter a.s “a caterpillar trac- 
tor, only more mobile.” At the Savile 
Club an elderly member, informed 
tliat Rugby was also played at such 
Ivy League schools as A'ale and Har- 
vard. pondered thoughtfully: “Har- 
vard? Harvard? Oli, yes. isn’t that 
somewhere near Dartmouth?” 

But inevitably these first startled 
impressions gave way to a deeper un- 
derstanding. Amba.ssador Jock Whit- 
ney. after receiving the Dartmouth 
team, wrote them; “This venture you 


BRACED FOR TEAM PICTURE PariiiiDUlh Rughv Club linc.'i up 
as fiillows: back row. left to right, ('aptain John Hes.slcr, Dave 
Barthrick, Joe (Jrahani, Dana Johnson, John Edwards, .Art 
Cockburn, .A1 Brown, Rill Gray, Jack Crouthamel, Sam Bowlby, 


Mike Mooney. Jerry Jenkins. English coaching as.sistant, Pres- 
ident Dick Liesching, Author C<irey Ford and Dr. Sid Cabot. 
Front row, left to right: Tony Denton. Jon Stockholm, Mike 
Miller, Roll Kolman. Dave Farfan, h!arl (Jlazierand .A1 Krutsch. 



have utuiiTlakon is, iti itst-If. an I'X* 
(■(•IlcTit <'()nlriV)imim To iho ^rowitii: 
ti»‘S lid wren Brilisli aiui AtiHTicati 
p('npl»'. Aii<i your line .sllov^itl^ is a 
<To<lit to your colle^fr and \ our coun* 
try, Linikiiitf at Xltf r»*sulvs ol your 
i-tTorts luTf, you an- paitititiK tin- town 
nn-fti.” rrinoo Philip s»*iu a warm 
I'-lfijrani of conKralulalions and yood 
wislios. 'I'iu- Karl td Dartntouth. for 
wliosf family th«' coIIoko was tiumod, 
appfurod ill piTson to otTi-r his tjroot- 
iiiKs to his New ilumpshin- iiaiin-- 
sukos. Kiold-M arshal Moni t'ornorN', 
shakinjj hands with tho Anu'rican 
jilayi-rs aftor a matcli. was aski-d how 
ho foil ahoui seoing a Yankoo loam 
boat tho British at their own ^;ame, 
‘■Jolly yooil,” lie said, “Makes us sit 
up. .\'ou know, keeps us from ip-ttinj; 
too <•ompla<•etl1. Jolly jjood indi'od.'' 
riilldren stopperl team memlHTs on 
the sidewalk for auloyraphs: and 
when they appeared at Uiehmeiid for 
their final Kamo, the louder shouts 
were for the American side: “WhII 
playeil, imleed, Daht-/e<W/i.'" 

And when tin- visitors upset all the 
ex|)erts by taking Richmond I'i-J. 
the losinii side, following British 
Kuuhy tradition, formeii a .louhle 
line and applauded the mud-smeared 
'I'ankees as lhe\’ walked to the lock- 
er rooms, and then walked ihrounh a 
double line of Yanks, wlio ajiplainled 
the losers in turn. You felt that a lot 
more had been learned than llu^by. 
in a eouple of short we*-ks. “We 
learned about sportsmanship o\-er 
here." A1 Krutsch said solemnly, 
"and we learned humilit\'." You felt 
the experience would not be forjjol- 
ten by either side. 

So that tiiithl the Weary i)art- 
moullis lioarded tlie I'an Am Clipper 
for the States, wearing Knyli.sh club 
ties which they hail exchanv;ed with 
their liost.s. .sporting black bowler 
hats, even carrying a huye ituitar 
purchased at a discount in .Soho. 
When the airplane stew arcless started 
her usual explanation about how to 
put on a Mae West, the team sul- 
eiiiiily chanted an Knglish iiiinby 
SOUK ihev had learned from llie 
.Millhiltians: 

"Why was she liorn so beautiful, 
why was she horn at ali'.‘ 

She's no bloody use to anyone, 
no bloody use at all." 

Sam Bowlby glaneed at his team- 
males in disgust. “Still trying to 
improve Anglo-animal relations.” lie 
commented, and closed his eyes. 
Classes would he starling in Hanover 
tomorrow. end 




BIG GREENS ASTOUNDED AL KRUTSCH RECEIVES BOTTOMS-DOWN TREATMENT 



ASTUTE ELBOW TECHNIQUE FEATURES PLAY Of DARTMOUTH'S ART COCKBURN 
KEEPING UP TRADITION. DARTMOUTH CLAPS LOSING RICHMOND SIDE Off FIELD 



END 


The president of Notre Dame borrows Sports 

lllustrated's platform to give his answer to critics of the firing 

of Terry Brennan. Here, says Father Hesburgh, are 

THE FACTS 
OF THE MATTER 

by THE REV. THEODORE M. HESBURGH, C.S.C. 

O by Ih.- lU-v. TK<-<id<ict' M. K<-«liurKh and TlMbl Inr. 


S KVHRAi. years ago Si'orts Ii.i.us- 
TRATED kindly invited me to ex- 
press some ronvictions iSI, Sept. 27, 
’54; regarding intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. In a recent Sports Ii.i.ustrated 
article entitled Surreniler at Solrc 
Ihiiiu' (SI, Jan. 5) you say that I 
have found it impossible to live with 
these convictions at Xotre Dame and 
have reversed myself, or allowe<l my- 
self to be reversed albeit reluctantly. 
If I read the article correctly, and 
separate the fact from the fiction, 
your conclusion is derived from the 
single fact of our having changed 
football coaches. 

Here are a few more facts and con- 
victions that may sugge.st an alter- 
nate, although perhaps less colorful, 
interpretation of that single fact. My 
primary conviction has been, and 
is, that whatever else a university 
may be, it must first of all be a place 
dedicated to excellence. Most of my 
waking hours are directed to the 
achievement of that excellence here 
in the academic order. .\.s long as we, 
like most American universities, are 
engaged in intercollegiate athletics, 
we will strive for excellence of per- 
formance in this area loo, but never 
at the expense of the primary order 
of academic excellence. This you 
may take as gospel truth and the 
deep conviction of our total admin- 
istration and faculty. 

\’ow as to official university pol- 
icy. Our new coach, .Mr. Kuharich, 
will be governed by the same articles 
of administration for intercollegiate 
athletics that governed Mr. Brennan 
during the past five years. I wrote the 
latest revision of these articles some 


years ago, and can assure you that 
there shall be no changes in the .strict 
rules and regulations governing ath- 
letics at the university: no softening 
of a<lmi.ssion standards, no lowering 
of .scholastic average for eligibility 
each year, no amending of scholar- 
ship rei|uirements or numbers, in a 
word, no university athletic policy 
change at all. I shall personally a,ssure 
the new coach that excellence of 
performance within this traditional 
framework is what we seek at N’otre 
Dame. Winning by means outside 
this framework of academic control 
would he without honor or glory in a 
university, and winning in athletics 
or anything else is both fortuitous 
and meaningle.ss unless it is a reflec- 
tion of excellence in performance to 
the full measure of one’s ability, good 
training and the will to win. We do 
want to win this way— but no other 
way — and we make no apology for 
the will to win. as long as it keeps 
faith with the honor and integrity 
that should characterize an educa- 
tional institution. 

DOWN WITH NOSTALGIC CALCULUS 

Now for a few more facts to dispel 
a few current myths. As much as one 
might enjoy being a martyr, I have 
not been the victim of alumni pres- 
sure. If I must be a martyr to some- 
thing, let it be pressure for excellence, 
and that mainly in the academic 
order. Our alumni contributed more 
than $500,000 to the university last 
year. I know of no contributions di- 
rected by alumni toward athletics or 
athletes. As a matter of public pol- 
icy, such contributions would not be 


welcome here, and if anyone has any 
doubts in the matter, let this en- 
lighten him. I received a total of two 
negative communications from the 
alumni regarding football this past 
year. This fact alone must be some- 
thing of a record as a university presi- 
dent’s mail goes. I take all this as an 
assurance that our alumni are more 
interested in the academic advance 
of the university, for this indeed is 
the main import of their letters, and 
the prime purpose toward which 
they enthusiastically contribute both 
time and money. 

But still there remains that single 
nagging fact — we did change coaches. 
Why? Mu.st there not he something 
sinister in this? Nothing more sin- 
ister than a commitment to excel- 
lence, and the judgment that the per- 
formance would be bettered by the 
change. Like all judgments regarding 
human performance and standards 
of excellence, this is a fallible one. 
Many may tlisagree with it. Yet it 
was made unanimously by the facul- 
ty board in control of athletics at its 
regular December meeting. The di- 
rector of athletics, while he does not 
have a vote in these matters, did 
agree with their recommendation. 
Ultimately. I had to approve or dis- 
approve their recommendation. I 
studied their reasons, discussed them 
with some trusted counselors here 
and made my decision on the same 
ha.sis that I would decide any change 
in university personnel. 

Once the decision was made, I dis- 
cu.^aed the timing of the announce- 
ment with Terry. We mutually de- 
cided to make it before Christmas 
rather than after the new year. This 
was decided mainly in the interest of 
the assistant coaches, considering the 
present availability of other coaching 
positions that might not be available 
later. Salaries for all are, of course, 
continued for three months or until 
they are placed. 

I fully realized at the lime that 
this would not be at first glance a 
popular decision. 

But then, most dillicult decisions 
are not popular, and most decisions 
relevant to excellence are dillicult. 
We could, for example, greatly im- 
prove the whole structure of Ameri- 
can education tomorrow if we would 
make a few difficult and unpopular 
decisions. In any event, the impor- 
tant factor for an administrator is to 
he convinced that he is acting reason- 
ably and rightly. With this convic- 
tion, I approved the recommendation 
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THEODORE MARTIN HESBURQH. 41, Was hom in Syracuse, N.V. anil was 
eciui-aled at Not re Dame and at the Gretccirian University in liume. i^ali-r he earned 
a doctorate in theoloijy at Catholic University. He returnwi to Notre Dame after 
World War II ami wa.s named president in 1952. \ year aico I’resiiieiii Kisenhower 
appointed him to the .six-man federal Civil Riithts Commis.sion. If was for this maK- 
azim* I Sept. 27. '54 • that I’ather llesbur«h wrote out his atfirmative credo for the 
relationship of sport and studies at Notre Dame: “We are in favor of intercoiiei;iaie 


athletics within their proi>er rliinensions . . 


<tf the faculty hoard, and frankly diti 
so with mixetl emotions — reluetance. 
if you will, because 'Perry Breiitiati 
is an attractive young man. a good 
friend of mine from his student day.s 
atul my personal choice for heail 
coach five years ago. 

So there are the facts of the mat- 
ter. W'e do have a tiew head coacli hut 
within the same framework. 1 have 
no fear.s about -Joe Kuharich misun- 
derstanding this framework, for he. 
too, is a Notre Dame graduate wlio 
onlinued studies iiere towards a 


. those of university life anil purposi*s.” 


master’.s degree. He was a varsity 
player of distinction and a freshmen 
foolhall coach during his days of 
graduate study. He understands 
what we .stand for, and he lias our 
confidence. Despite any syndicated 
surmises to the contrary, he is not ex- 
pected to be Hockne, but only Ku- 
liarich: he is not to be measured by 
any nostalgic calculus of wins, losses 
and national championships, but 
only by the excellence of his coaching 
and the spirit of liis team.s. This is 
nuite different from a philo.sophy of 


‘‘win or cl.se. " A team can perform 
miserably and win. and a team can 
look magnificent in defeat. The won- 
and-Inst record is no ultimate crite- 
rion for a reasonalile and tliinkiiig 
man. Kxcellence of performance, spir- 
it and the will to win are really cen- 
tral to any good sport activity and 
are. I hi-lii-ve, the precise values that 
liave attracteil most .\mericans to 
clierish competitive sports. Lose these 
values, or depreciate lliem. and no 
garni- is wortli playing. 

Due last word. While 1 can appre- 
ciate the wide national interest in 
sports. I think it somewhat of an in- 
version of values that a university can 
appoint 'J<* distinguished jirofessors, 
make liroad and significant changes 
in acadendc personnel to achieve 
greater excellence, without attracting 
more than a slight rijiple of atlenlion. 
Hut let the same iini\ersily make a 
wi-ll-considcred cliangein athletic per- 
sonnel for the same reason, and it 
sparks the ill-considered charge that 
it is no longer a first-rate academic 
in.slilution and must henceforth be 
coDsiiivrci) a /oofbaJJ inriDry. 

It seems lo me tliat a little more 
thought i.s in oriler regarding what 
makes an institution academically 
first rule. What has relevance here 
is of a different and higher order — 
the (juality, maturily and seriousness 
of its students, the intelligence and 
liedii-alioii of its faculty, the signifi- 
eance of its research, tlie eotulition of 
it.s facilities and, most important, the 
total and primary commitment of the 
wliole university program to academ- 
ic excellence. What the university 
does athletically, assuming it to be in 
a proper framework, neither adds to 
nor subtracts anything from these 
relevant and all-important academic 
facts. There is no academic virtue in 
playing mediocre foolhall and no 
aciulemic vice in winning a game that 
by all odds om- shouUi lose. 

It could he anil indeed is tragic, 
however, wlien a university or a na- 
tion puts the greatest importance and 
interest in tho.se things that are U-ss 
important in the total -sclieme of na- 
tional life, The good need not he, 
but often is. the enemy of the better. 
At least in this, we are grateful that 
Sports Ilmistratko and others are 
so interested that we keep our goals 
ill pro[>er perspective. 

'I'here has indeed been a surretuler 
at Notre Dame, but it is a surremler 
to excellenee on all fronts, and in this 
we hope to rise above ourselves with 
the help of (lod. end 
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Vw'ONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 

HIBERNATION 
AND READINESS: 
BASEBALL DEPT. 


Ted Williams with a rod, Whitey Ford wearing 
a broker's sack suit, Albie Pearson caught up 
in Castro's Cuban revolution-these were some 
of the unorthodox postures of ballplayers last 
week. But winter is a time of readiness also, 
and in baseball's munitions factories rows of 
missiles were ready for the signal, “Play Ball!” 



ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY t>iis(>bHll (livi.^iun i.s a fiUF term for the 
A. Cf. Spalding plant in Chicoi«-t'. Mas.s,, source of inatt'riel for rnort- 
than a tiuzen professional and youth leagues. The 3,7h0 halls racked 





A RUBBER FISH and landing net occupy the attention of Red Sox slugger 
Ted Williams and fan at a E’hiladelphia sporting goods .show as the vet- 
eran Boston bad boy plug.s fishing tackle he manufactures as a sideline. 



THE BIG BOARD at Fahne.stock and Co. appears 
far more bewildering than Yogi Bt-rra’s signals 
to Yankee Pitcher Whitey h'ord who, with an 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 

WINTERLAND WHAT-IS-IT 

Phiilnyrophs by Art Shay 
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An interplanetary visitor circling the earth in a low- 
flying saucer and spotting this curious assortment of 
oblongs and rectangles might easily wonder, and 
justifiably so, what man was up to last week. As a 
matter of fact, earthlings may puzzle a bit, too. A few 


hints: the photograph was taken from an airplane 
circling some 200 feet above Lake Minnetonka in 
southern Minnesota, U.S.A. It is late in the afternoon 
and the temperature is around 15' below zero. Got 
it? Now for the answer and details, turn the page. 
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. . . IT’S A COLONY 
OF ICE FISHERMEN 

loo fishing koops on growing as one 
of tlie most popular wintor sports 
of Minnosoia, with close to lialf a 
million anglers working the state's 
frozen lakes last year. What yoj saw 
on the prceeding page were some «)f 
the lishing sharks that dot Lake 
Minnetonka, near Minneapolis. The 
shacks vary in size. Some hold as 
many as six (two fishermen. f<)ur 
bridge player.st, while smaller ones, 
known u.s ■'darkhouses,” hold one or 
two. There are two recognized meth- 
o<ls: you ran dangle a line or lance the 
fish with a spear. Catches consist of 
pike, walleyes and even sunfish. Al- 
though most fishermen walk to their 
shacks, the ice is thick enough to hold 
a car. If you don’t believe u.s, take 
another look at the aerial what-is-it. 


PACKING catch i.s Clini Nelson Jr., whose 
father owns one of lake's larger i4iacks. 
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End oj a Decade 

AS IT MUST to all convicted of in- 
tolerable violation of the anti- 
trust laws, dissolution came this week 
to the International Boxing Club 
iTruman Gibson, president; James 
D. Norris, former president i. Ruling 
for the People, the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the order of 
the district court (SI, July 1, ’57) dis- 
mantling the iron web of monopoly 
which the IBC began to weave just a 
decade ago. The court ruled that the 
IBC has “exercised a stranglehold on 
the industry for a long period,” that it 
amounted to "an odorous monopoly 
. . . still feared in the boxing world.” 

As editors of a four-year-old maga- 
zine which has for four years devoted 
substantial time and space to a docu- 
mented account of the lamentable ef- 
fects of the IBC monopoly, we look 
forward with good cheer to the pros- 
pects of a new and freer atmosphere 
in a great sport in the decade ahead. 

South Bend Rebuttal 

TTTHKS 'Perry Brennan was dismissed 

’ ’ as football coach of Notre Dame, 
the action was widely interpreted in 
the U.S. press as a retreat by the uni- 
versity in the face of “win-’em-all” 
alumni demands. This magazine 
called its own account .Sarrendcr nf 
.Vn(re Dame. On pages 16 17 of this 
issue the president of Notre Dame, 
Father Hesburgh, borrows our space 
to refute this interpretation. We are 
glad that Father Hesburgh has chosen 
Sports iLLUSTRATBDas his forum, and 
we welcome his word that there has 
been no change in the standards that 
Father Hesburgh himself has set for 
Notre Dame: that the only surrender 
at South Bend is Notre Dame’s long- 
committed "surrender to excellence 
on all fronts.” 


The Truly Small World 

pIHRISTOPHKR CoLUMBl’S doubt- 
less had his share of trouble on 
those transatlantic voyages back in 
the 1490s, but at least no one stepped 
down to the beach to greet him with 
that fine old clieh6, "Well, it’s a 
small world, Isn’t it?” 

We regret to report that the same 
cannot be said of Columbus’ most 


recent emulators. 'Phe somber fact is 
that the first words spoken in the 
Western Hemisphere to the daring 
four who had drifted for 24 days on 
wind and ti<le from the Old World 
to the New were— approximately 
—“Say, are you folks The Small 
WorldV' Except for the quibble that 
he was seeking factual information 
about the name of their frail craft, 

eoiiliiined 


“Would you consider staying oper for the Hambletonian, Anaslas?” 
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the questioner, a Barbados fisherman 
named Braithwaite, might just as 
well have been mouthing the cliche 
that echoes through the Ritz Bar in 
Paris a thousand times a week. And 
the funny part is that the cliche 
makes sense, for — dammit all — it is a 
small world, isn't it? 

Some 1,875 well-filled commercial 
airliners made the trip between New 
York’s Idlewild and various European 
airports in the three weeks Arnold 
(Bushy > Eiloart and his companions 
drifted over and on the Atlantic. The 
U.S. sent another satellite aloft to 
join the three already orbiting, each 
of which traversed Eiloart’s projected 
course in a matter of minutes. Anoth- 
er steel monster flew skyward out of 
Russia to spurn the earth entirely 
and find its sport in the vaster area 
of the solar system. A revolution was 
consummated and a dictator ousted 
in the very island group toward which 
The Small Work! was headed. 

And yet one day a native fisherman 
seeking dolphin saw a strange craft 
bobbing about in the wastes of the 
Atlantic and recognized it instant- 
ly. “Are you The Small U’orW?’’ he 
asked. “Yes,’’ answered Bushy Eilo- 
art, now bushier than ever with a 
harum-scarum beard to match his 
shock of blond hair, but "Nc,” we 
must answer lor him. Neither the gas- 
filled balloon that kept them airborne 
for two days, nor the plastic boat 
that kept them afloat on the sea for 
22 more, neither Eiloart himself nor 
his son Timothy, who promptly over- 
ate himself sick when they reached 


land, neither Colin Mudie, the eager 
yachtsman who kept them pointing 
in the right direction, nor his gallant 
wife Rosemary, whose first thought 
ashore was of bobby pins, properly 
constituted the small world of today. 
That world was the world on whose 
surface they drifted, not creatures 
from another universe as Columbus 
must once have seemed, but predict- 
able, if unimportant, parts of a tight 
little global community so small that 
nothing in it is any more truly lost 
but only temporarily misplaced. 

“Oh, it’s you,” the Barbados fish- 
erman might well have said to the 
brave little party of foolhardy adven- 
turers at the end of their long voyage. 
“Well, come on. I’m busy.” 

Peripatetic Cup 

T knnis is not the only game at 
which Victor Denny, president 
of the UST^TA, and Perry Jones, cap- 
tain of the Davis Cup team, are ex- 
perts. We learned last week that they 
are both pretty fair hands at one- 
upmanship as well, and even though 
we ourselves were in a sense the vic- 
tims, we were downright pleased. 

You may remember our suggest- 
ing that the Davis Cup itself be sent 
to Peru to stand on exhibition as a 
gesture of good will between the 
U.S. and the native land of its finest 
young tennis player, Alex Olmedo. 
We hoped when we wrote it that 
both Jones and Denny would prove 
amenable to the idea. As it turned 
out they were ahead of us. “Win or 


lose.” said Victor Denny last week, 
“we had already thought of sending 
Alex, some of the other boys and Per- 
ry Jones on an exhibition tour of Peru 
and other South American countries. 
Personally I can think of no better 
way to spread good will and a sense 
of kinship. Like Olmedo’s participa- 
tion in the cup matches, it is a di- 
rect extension of what Dwight Davis 
envisioned when he first donated the 
trophy.” 

Perry Jones had an even more am- 
bitious itinerary in mind. “1 would 
like to deliver the cup to Vic Denny 
in .Seattle,” he said. “Then 1 would 
like to take it down to Los Angeles. 
The boys who won it would probably 



play an exhibition. Earl Buchholz 
and Chris Crawford need to gel back 
to school and so does Olmedo, but I 
would like them to be on hand when 
we take the cup to New York. On the 
way I would like to stop at St. Louis, 
where Buchholz lives, and Dayton, 
Ohio, where Barry MacKay lives, 
show off the cup and give an exhi- 
bition. The Argentine invited Alex 
and me to Buenos Aires, and Alex 
has an invitation to Peru. It would 
be a fine thing if we could go there 
and take the entire Davis Cup team 
with us.” 

There seems to be nothing left 
for us to do now except, perhaps, 
provide a suitable gocart for what 
promises to be a very peripatetic 
Davis Cup. 

Goal to Go 

rpHK annual model change is be- 
coming a standard procedure in 
college football, as it already is in 
the making of automobiles. Last 
year’s chief restyling item— in foot- 
ball, not automaking— was the two- 
point conversion rule, which turned 
out to be as much of a commercial 
success as tail fins. 

Right now the game’s 11 designers 


They Said It 

RICHARDSON DiLwoRTH. miij/or of Philadelphia, launching a Keep-the- 
Phillie»-iH~Philadelphia drire: “HV are jusl gelling orer the old rauderille 
jokes ahoul sleepy Philadelphia. If we lose big league baseball when every 
other city is fighting for it, il is going to do us a great deal of harm.” 

wiLLie HUNTER, Los .\ngeles' Riviera Country Club golf professional and 
longtime observer of great golfers: "This young lad Venturi mtiy be the 
player everyone has been waiting for. He has the game in his pocket.” 

TcooT (THE PANTS) TiNLiNO, British play-clothes designer, announcing 
that his Wimbledon innovation this year will he wigs: “/ hare never before 
succeeded in extending my work above the neck" 
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I they are the members of the NCAA 
Football Rules Committee, and seven 
of them are coaches ' are meetitiK in 
Los Angeles to plan changes for 19.')9. 
Most of the nation’s coaches want the 
goal posts back on the goal line, from 
which they were rnovetl in 193-. If 
they can’t have them back where 
they were, then they are willitig to 
compromise to get the same effect: 
at their recent meeting in Cincinnati, 
the coaches suggested three different 
goal-post designs for the N'CAA com- 
mittee to consider, obviously in the 
hope that if one was rejecterl, an<»lh- 
er would pass. The net effect of each 
design, of course, is to make field 
goals easier to kick. 

First, said the coaches (through 
their Advisory Rules Committee), 
they would like to have the crossbar 
and uprights projected over the goal 
line, though the supports for them 
might be set back in the end zone, 
out of the players' way. P’ailing that, 
they would like to keep the goal posts 
right where they are but lower the 
crosvshar from 10 feet to nine and 
make the uprights 28 feet 9 inches 
apart instead of 18 feel inches. 
This design would give the kicker a 
bigger target and so compensate for 
its being 10 yards farther away. 

But if this, too, fails to please, the 
coaches have still another plan: keep 
the supports on the end line but can- 
tilever the uprights and the crussliar 
three feet into the end zone and put 
the uprights 20 feet 10 inches apart. 

The Rules Committee, naturally, 
may choose any one or none of these 



arrangements. But the very number 
of them suggests that coaches have 
now found a convenient point at 
which to make the yearly model 
change: they can redesign the goal 
pasts. Crossbars can rise one year and 
drop the next, like the hemlines of 
women’s dresses, and uprights can 
move in and out. 



"I rcprcfient llir (‘andid Outdoor Photo (‘miipaun uud irv will In (jiad to. . . 


Actually", the coaches have already 
been outdone by a man named Gor- 
don W. Plough of Wenatchee, Wa.sh. 
Mr. I’lough has designed goal posts 
of standard dimensions, gracefully 
cantilevered over the goal line on 
steel arcs. Kmbe<lded in the top of 
the crossbar are 86 electric lights, 
each beamed straight up. When a 
football passe.s through these beams, 
says Mr. Plough, colored lights on 
top of the goal posts will flash wildly, 
signaling either an extra point or a 
field goal. “These posts,’’ he adds, 
“would be permanent installations. 
Guards would have to be posted to 
safeguard them at the conclusion of 
each game.” 

Mr. I’lough designed his flashing 
goal posts with professional football 
in mind, but obviously he ha.s created 
just what the college coaches are 
looking for, and then some. We rec- 
ommend Mr. Plough to the NCAA, 
and the NCAA to Mr. Plough. 


Calorie Cliampiom 

TT7MAT the overextended armies of 
’ ' Napoleon and Hitler learned too 
late about campaigning against Rus- 
sia. the Russians have known all 
along: nobo<ly wins on a half full 
stomach. This theorem worked at 
Moscow and it worked at Stalingrad. 
For the 18 Soviet hockey players now 
campaigning across the U.S., it has 
also worked in .New York, Minne- 
apolis, Hibbing, Detroit and Denver. 
The Russians have beaten our best 
amateurs four limes and tied them 
twice. Fueling all the.se triumpl’s has 
been another one: the visitors have 
magnificently outeaten us. 

Intent upon maintaining diets of 
5,000 calories a day or better, the 
Russians began to gnaw on western 
stockpiles during a Canada series in 
late December. Their hosts, the Ca- 
nadian Hockey Association, picked up 
continufd 
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the checks with strained good humor 
for a while. But the Soviet players, 
ab.sorbing up to eight beefsteaks 
apiece a day, overtaxed the associa- 
tion budget and had to be put on a 
squad dining-room allowance of a flat 
$350 per diem. 

When the team with its seven 
coaches and managers moved into 
New York, Manhattan’s Hotel Para- 
mount served them nine meals, added 
up the checks, and billed the Ameri- 
can Hockey Association for more 
than $1,000. Once arrived in Detroit 
(check for a 2 a.m. airport snack: 
$90.25), the gue.sts ordered this way 
— 11.30 a.m. refueler; double orange 
juice, two broiled double lamb chops, 
home-fried potatoes, marmalade, 
jam, two glasses of milk and a half 
loaf or so of pumpernickel ; 4 p .m. pre- 
game meal: pineapple Juice, marinat- 
ed herring, chicken consomm^ with 
rice, 12-ounce chopped steak under 
two fried eggs, hash-browned pota- 
toes, sliced tomatoes, double milk, ap- 
ples, pears, bananas, and a half loaf 
or so of pumpernickel: 11:30 p.m. 
poslgame meal: ham omelet, .Ameri- 
can-fried potatoes, sliced tomatoes, 
milk and another half loaf or so of 
pumpernickel. 

Mext morning they were down- 
stairs early, before pushing off to 
Denver, to take on a breakfast of 
roast chicken, whipped potatoes, 
creamed carrots, jam, milk and a final 
clearing of the pumpernickel supply. 
Behind them, in the Hotel Detroit- 
Leland, a traditional stopping place 
for professional hockey players and 
other athletes, they left a visibly im- 
pressed catering manager. Miss Doris 
Thompson, a veteran of 26 years in 
the dietary business. Miss Thompson 
guessed she had witnes.sed something 
like an alltime world record in food 
consumption: "It just did my heart 
real good.” 

Gice Him a Hand 

T’d like you to meet the new 
^ commissioner of the Xew York 
State Athletic Commission, Major 
General Commissioner Melvin Kru- 
lewitch of the United States Marine 
Corps,” Johnny .Addie, the ring an- 


nouncer, told some 2,000 somnolent 
fans in the chill and gloomy reaches 
of Madison Square Garden {capacity, 
18,857) last Friday night. "Give him a 
band." Major Genera) Melvin Levin 
Krulewitch (pronounced crcir-la- 
wich), USMCR (ret.), a strapping 
(6 feet 1 inch, 191 pounds) 63-year- 
old Republican lawyer who had been 
appointed commission chairman by 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller to re- 
place Julius Helfand, a Democratic 
lawyer, arose and acknowledged the 
meager applause. Then he sat down 
and saw a lousy fight. 

Earlier in the week the New York 
press had met the general and learned 
that he does not wear undershirts, 
that he did not know who Cus 
D’Amato is (he is the manager of 
Heavyweight Champion Floyd Pat- 
terson), that he did not know what 
position Truman Gibson holds (he 
has been president of the Internation- 
al Boxing Club), that he speaks 
French and Spanish (he also speaks 
German, Italian, Yiddish, Hebrew 
and a few words of Chinese and in 
1957 conducted a multilingual and 
unsuccessful campaign for election as 
Borough President of Manhattan), 
that he fought in three wars (World 
War I. World War II and Korea t. that 
his maternal grandfather, Harris Lev- 
in, was a Confederate soldier in Co. 
L, V’irginia Reserves during the Civil 



Do?ie For 

The.sc basketballs, if you’ve inquire<l. 
Piled up in flabby mounds. 

Have .seen their day -they’ve been retire<l 
Because they’re out of bounds. 

- RICH-ARU Ar.molr 


War, that he was once a wrestler at 
Columbia College and that he cau- 
tiously does not want to "express 
any opinions until I get a chance to 
see what the picture is.” 

The picture. General, is a bleak 
landscape populated by infrequent 
fights which are usually poorly at- 
tended. It has been muddied with fa- 
voritism, monopoly and, occasional- 
ly, conniving and faulty olficiating. 
It is not a pretty picture or an easy 
one to understand. We hope that 
when the general .sees what it is he 
will do something about it and we 
give him a hand in expectation. 

On, Hill! 

HAVE two questions: Who was 
’ ’ the last American to win an in- 
ternational Grand Prix of the highest 
rank? Who will do it next? 

Go to the head of the class if your 
answers are Jimmy Murphy and J’hil 
Hill. It has been nearly 38 years since 
Murphy won the French Grand Prix 
aboard a Duesenberg— a galling re- 
minder of this nation’s fall from its 
old eminence isuch as it was) in inter- 
national road racing. You may poach 
us in engine oil, though, if Hill, driv- 
ing an Italian Ferrari, does not make 
amends before very long. 

It was with this hope, as well as in 
recognition of the recent achievements 
of the 31-year-old Californian, that 
the editors of Sports Illustrated 
honored Hill this week as the U-S. 
Sports Car Driver of the Year. 

“Phil Hill was the most successful 
and distinguished -American circuit 
racing driver of the year 1958,” said 
his citation, which remarked his vic- 
tories in the leading sports car races 
of three continents: the 24 Hour:^ of 
Le Mans (with Belgium’s Olivier Gen- 
dehien ), the 12 Hours of Sebring, jind 
the 1,000 Kilometers of Argentina 
(both with Britain’s Peter Collins). 
His debut in Grand Prix racing, the 
citation went on, was of such caliber 
that he might one day become the 
champion driver of the world. 

’IVue enough. In the meantime 
we’ll settle for one Grand Prix vic- 
tory. On, Hill! On Ferrari! We have 
waited long enough. fNo 
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FINE CROP OF use ATHLETES INCLUDES SWIMMER ROSE. VAULTER BREWER. TENNIS PLAYER OLMEDO AND iUMPER DUMAS 



ALSO BARRED FROM NCAA CHAMPIONSHIPS ARE SWIMMER HENRICKS. PITCHER THOM. GOLFER GEIBERGER. GUARD McKEEVER 


‘FEEL SORRY 


oiKiit ymmK men a\)<)V{‘ ropresenl the ([uality of 
X atliletics at the I'niversity of Southern ('alifornia. 
a school where that i|uality is high inrleeii. But sports 
fans of use. anil the athletes themselves, are at present 
gloomy, not cheerlu!, about tlie 195S1 season. The reason 
is that the National Collegiate Athletic* Association, as 
punishment for two rather minor recruiting violations 
in football, has banned I'SC for a year from NCAA 
championship competition in 15 sports, and from 
important .sports events including all the major bowl 
games’ which cooperate with the N'('AA. This means 
that use’s baseball, tennis and track teams, which hold 
NCAA championsliips right now. will not he able to 
defend their titles. It means that the swimming team, 
which includes Australian Olympic stars Murray Kose 
and Jon Uenricks — who are now USC sophomores — 
will not !)»■ able to challenge Michigan for the NCAA 
championship. U means, over-all, that USC’s horixons 
in all sports are (Iraslieally narrowed for 1955). .\nd there 
is, in addition, a two-year ban on Southern California's 
participation in any sports event televised under the 
authority of the XC.AA. 

The shocked reactions of Southern Californians gen- 
erally include two strong complaints: that the enormity 
of the NCAA’s punishment is out of ah proportion to 
the crimes; and that the punishment is spread around 
far too generously among tho.se who committed no of- 
fense at all. "This seeming condemnation of the unques- 
tionably innocent along with the presumably guilty is 
itself a curious version of fair play," said the Lo.^ AmjvUn 
Examiner. An official at USC put it less formally: "I just 


FOR THE KIDS’ 


feel sorry for the kids." Still another Californian said 
the penalties "reminded me of a man jailed on a man- 
slaughter charge and then let out on parole. If he ran a 
red light would you seiul him to the electric chair?” He 
was referring to the fact that USC had just finished a 
twe-year |>robalionary period and e.\pecled not an aildi- 
tional penalty hut a clean bill of health. 

From the NCAA point of view, however, it was the 
fact tliat USC cmnniitted recruiting s’iolalinns while oh 
probation that ju.stifie<i the e.xlra-stifl punishment ju.st 
imposed. As for punishing the innoeeut along with the 
guilty, the NC.\.\ positii.-n is that penalties are given in- 
stitutions, not individuals. .A. I). Kirwan of Kentucky, 
who is chairman of the Nf'AA committee on infraelinns, 
says, "It is no more unlair to hoys in track and tennis 
than it is to the (>7 football players who n'vTtn'i involved 
in violations. When it comes to the athletes themselves, 
you might say that all those punisheil are personally 
innocent. Often the hoys involved are already graduat- 
ed. and those who remain are innoeeut. But we feel that 
a school should wateh all its sports closely to protect 
them all.” 

The monolithic — ami ffintlike — simplicity of the 
NCA.A position can have little appeal to Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Yet it remains an enormous reality that has to 
be faced. The puni.shment is hard on USC's fine ath- 
letes. hut that fact itself is— or should be— the strong- 
est force of all in keeping athletic officials within the 
rules. California cannot be blamed for its anger, But the 
anger should properly be directed at those who commit 
violations, not at those who punish them. 
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sue (’ESSFL Ij liunthig party, (from left) Mr. and .Mrn. titan- 
trotid Murphy, Mr. and Mr». Vie lierycron, aiid('aptain and Mrx.CUnjIon 
McCauley pone before IM\S with field doyn and onc-day bay of game hirdn. 


Midwinter Hunt 


In zero weather Californians bag pheasants 
and quail on a uniquely privileged preserve 

Photographed by Toni Fri.'i.sell 

F oit most of the nation’s outdoorsmeri, a picture like 
the one above at this point would be just a souvenir 
of a happy 1958-o9 hunting season. For San Francisco 
Lumberman Stanwood Murphy and his guests, however, 
it is heartening evidence that the best of the season is 
right now, even if — as pictures on the following pages 
show— the weather may at times be inclement. For this 
is the time of year when Murphy’s 4.()U0-acre Flying M 
Ranch near Yeringlon, Nevada offers hunting that most 
sportsmen only dream of. Because it is part of a Nevada 
game management program, the ranch has a six-month- 
long i>ird-shooling season which runs from early fall to 
the end of h'ebruary. During thi.s period, the Flying M 
is a uniijue private hunting preserve, heavily populated 
with deer and richly stocked with pheasants, valley 
quail and chukar partridge. On any winter day Murphy 
ami his friends have only to walk a few feet in any direc- 
tion to (lush a game bird from beneath the sagebrush. 

Actually, the Flying M was conceived and developed 
for a dual purpo.se: along with its fine hunting, it is also 
a working ranch which supports TOO head of whiteface 
and 300 head of Santa Gertrudis cattle. Murphy believes 
he ha.s the largest h»‘rd of Santa Gertrudis west of Texas, 
and he and his wife are particularly proucl of the work 


they have done in developing the herd. “We’re both 
crazy about the cattle,” Murphy says, “and we both like 
to hunt. I guess our reasons for buying the ranch were 
divided along these lines about fifty-fifty. Before we 
bought the ranch, we didn't have any place of our own 
to hunt pheasants.” 

Today this is no longer a problem. Almost every week- 
end during the hunting season the Murphys pile them- 
selves and their friends into a DC-3 for the hour-and- 
five-minute flight from San Francisco. It is only a short 
walk from the Flying M's 4..T00-foot landing strip to the 
ranch’s five-bedroom main house with its adjacent bunk- 
house, cookhouse and manager’s quartens. Usually the 
Murphys bring along .such longtime shooting compan- 
ions as Movie Producer Hal Roach. Re.siauraieur Vic 
Bergeron, Retired Navy Captain Clayton McCauley 
and their wives. Sometimes they hunt all day: at other 
times, a morning or an afternoon of tramping through 
near-zero temperaturt‘s is enough for even the hardiest 
members of the group. “Besides.” Murphy adds, “at the 
h'lying M. a hunter doesn’t need any more than a few 
hours in any kind of weather to bag his share of birds." 


LOOKING OUT (irro.ss hin 

nnnir-yiirpt \ei'iula land. Flying M 
lianrh Oirnrr Murphy wail* irith 
A/r.'t. Vic Birgiron fur other hunUrs 
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BRAVING STORM that -um’-xpectedly blanki tcd the ranch with 
snow, Vic Iie.rgeron(left) of San Francisco, founder of famed Trader Vic 
restaurants, and 7noi>ie magnate Hal Roach trudge along frosted trail 



RESTING il'illi llnir tiogx, hunt- 

CT» ffrom left) M rx. Sinn irovd M urpin/, 
M rx.Vir Bergeron, HdlRoarh ond('lay- 
ton C. Mr('(ii(le!i dixnixx xtrafcgn for 
pheaxanl xhiiol on Iht FUjing M Rttnrh 


SWINGING ott/tixl-rixinghird. 

Trailer Vir, a .firwI-ruU’ winy x/idI, /irfx 
al phedxaiil bumped npbif Weimaran- 
crxfrom n tangle of xnoir-eorcred bruxh 
in !t,il<)fl-acre\evddd hiomh/o/« prexerre 



SMILING after day’x hunt, V/r 

eliilchfx phedxant and leanx on walking 
xtick uxed to heat the thicket for birdx 
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Unique 

in all the woi'ld 


THUXDERBIRD 

1 ’59 



Mert'ly say “Thinulcrhird” and you 
call up an image of distinction, 
elegance anti sheer driving fun. 
Hardtop or convertible, the 59 
Tlnindei'bird has a spirit, a penso'n- 
oUty that sets it apart from artv 
other car in the world. Its p/iy.vifn/ 
features are no le.ss remarkable . . . 

Thunderbird's compact size is nniqiie. 
It looks hardly bigger than a racing 
car. yet iiiidcr the distinctively visored 
Thiindcrbird roof you find fotir luxu- 
riously deep, individually conlniircd 
scats, with room enough for everyone 
to sit in elegant comfort. 
Thunderitird's doors are exceptionally 
wide (4 feet, to !)e exact), and the 
front passenger seat h>lds all the tvdij 
dotvn. This gives you dirix-t, easy ac- 
cess to the rear seals. 

Thunderbird's trunk is .'i fe«‘t, .5 inches 
wide — room enough for four big suit- 
cases, golf bags, plenty «)f otlier gear. 
Thunderbird's exclusive console 
brings power window controls aiid 
ash trays withiii convenient reach of 
all passengers. 

Tfiunderbird's per/ormnnre is pro- 
vided by the standard :?()() hp Special 
V-8. Also available is the optional 
350 hp Special V-8 — largest and fin- 
est in the indu.str>’. which makes the 
Thiindcrbird a peer of even the sports 
car field. 

Thiindcrbird f/nVi«g, handling and 
parking ease is, of course, unsur- 
passed. The Thunderbird is so com- 
pact it can rnti rings around other 
luxury cars. 

Your Ford dealer invites you to 
drive the 1959 Thunderbirtl. When 
you do, you’ll find it harder than 
ever to believe that this car. with 
all its uniipie advantages, costs far 
less than other luxury curs! 

yimerbca’s 

Most Individual Car 


FIRST LOOK AT A NEW POOL contiuueA 

NEW LOOK 
AT A FIRST LADY 


. . . of swimming, naturally, 
but Esther Williams is 
a top businesswoman as well 

by VIRGINIA KRAFT 

T his,” said Esther Williams as she 
emerged from the azure waters of 
her latest Esther Williams Swimming 
Pool, “is the biggest thing that ha.s 
ever happened in home pools. It is 
also,” the dazzling president of the 
International Swimming I’ool Cor- 
poration added, "the most exciting 
thing that ha.s ever happened to me.” 
Her words wilt very likely soon be 
echoed by nameless thousands for 
whom a backyard swimming pool is 
still an improbable dream, for the 
Penthouse Pool shown on the preced- 
ing pages, pilot model for the newest 
and most unusual addition to Inter- 
national’s line of 24 different types 
of home and commercial swimming 
pools, could become a-s familiar a part 
of American family living as the sec- 
ond car. "We're planning to sell the 
16-by-20-foot Penthouse Pool for un- 
der $3,000,” Esther says. "At that 
price there’s no reason why there 
shouldn’t be a pool in every backyard 
big enough to hold one.” 

The Penthouse indeed appears to 
offer more for the money than any 
pool now on the market. Its low price 
is possible because of the pool's unique 
construction— the Penthouse is built 
above, rather than in, the ground, 
eliminating costly excavation prob- 
lems. Moreover, the basic pool struc- 
ture is California redwood, a radical 
departure and, according to Esther, 
a considerable improvement over the 
traditional poured concrete. Besides 
being less expensive than concrete, 
redwood withstands weather and wa- 
ter indefinitely, needs no .special finish 
and, most important, can be prefab- 
ricated on an assembly-line basis. 

The redwood .structure also forms 
its own fence around the pool, with 
locking doors to keep out stray ani- 


mals and stray people. Beneath the 
enclosed decking is more than .500 
square feet of storage space, enough to 
handle the lawn mowers and deck 
chairs of practically the whole neigh- 
borhood. Of even greater interest, 
should an owner move and want to 
take his pool with him, the whole as- 
sembly can be dismantled and reas- 
sembled in a couple of <!ays. By the 
same token, as the family grows, the 
standard-size Penthouse Pool can be 
enlarged from 18 by 20 feet to 16 by 
32 feet simply by adding redwood 
panels to the original strucTure. 

To Esther and to International, the 
new Penthouse Pool, which goes on 
the market this week, repr<‘sents the 
gold medal at the end of a three-year 
swim to the top of one of the nation’s 
fastest-growing industries 'SI, April 
29, 1957). A decade ago there were 
only an estimated 2,-500 private swim- 
ming pools in the entire country, and 
most of these were in the backyards of 
millionaires and movie stars. Today 
this figure has grown to 87,500, and 
Esther Williams has built a large share 
of them, primarily in the backyards 
of average homes. 

‘‘And we’ve realty only started," 
Esther says. "Although the average 
family no longer thinks of all swim- 
ming pools in terms of the very rich, 
until now a quality pool was still an 
expensive proposition. Aside from the 
cost of cement and steel, most pool 
companies had to buy materials from 
dozens of different manufacturers. 

"With all these middlemen,” Es- 
ther acids, "a good pool had to cost 
money for the builder to make any 
profit himself. As far as we were con- 
cerned, there was only one logical 
way around this— standardize swim- 
ming pools and then ma.s.s-produce 
all the parts ourselves.” 

At International’s factories in 
Puerto Rico and Kew Jersey, pool 
parts are manufactured on an assem- 
bly-line basis, and every Esther Wil- 
liams pool, regardless of where it is 
continuoi 


NEW POOL runtiiniri! 

located, i.s installed to standard In- 
ternational specifications. 

"We'll build you any shape pool 
you want,” Esther says, horrowitjg a 
phrase from old Henry Ford, "as long 
as it’s rectangular. This is the shape 
we've found most efficient and most 
practical to install, and it’s the only 
kind we ivill install. We get lots of 
re(|ue.sls for other kinds. .layne Mans- 
field wanted one in the shape of Mick- 
ey Hargitay’s muscles an<l Liberace 
wanted a piano-shaped pool. They’re 
fine, but we don’t build them. Our 
goal at International has been the 
highest-quality pool at the lowest 
price— and this means standardiza- 
tion. We think the Penthouse is the 
answer." 

M International’s price, the Pent- 
house is certainly an amazing bar- 
gain; but then, International’s pres- 
ident is an amazing woman. To most 
people, Esther Williams is primarily 
a beautiful face and a beautiful body 
—so beautiful, in fact, that the Amer- 
ican public has paid some .‘^86’ million 
over the past 17 years to ogle her on 
movie screens. But added to her rath- 
er impre.ssive 38-25-:io physical di- 
mensions is an equally impressive 
mind. At the same time Esther was 
l>uilding an enviable bankroll for her 
studio she was also building one for 
herself in a dozen outside ventures, 
from a screen-door factory to a filling 
station. Her l)igge.st and latest ven- 
ture, International Swimming Pools, 
is a combination of her Hollywood 
role as an a(|uabeauty and her out- 
side bu.sine.ss experience. 

"Pve been lucky that my career in 
films has been successful .so long," 
Esther admits honestly, “but I'd also 
be pretty foolish if I figured on last- 
ing forever. N'obody doe.s. .\sitle from 
being fascinated by everything about 
business — really, it's even a bigger 
challenge than the toughe.st swim- 
ming meet — I’ve always been con- 
vinceil that I had to fiiul a busi- 
ness which would go on long after I 
stopped making films. Swimming 
pools seemed to me the most exciting 
and promising of all. I gue.ss it was 
inevitable that someday I'd start 
building them.” 

After 29 years of competitive and 
exhibition swimming (she began at 
8), there isn’t much Esther doesn’t 
know about swimming pools. In the 
early 'oOs she started applying some 
of this specialized knowledge as a de- 
sign consultant to friends who were 


building their own pooLs. By the time 
tfiere were 10 William.s-designed 
pools in the ground Esther knew what 
a good family pool ought to be. Then 
all she needed was a company to 
build them. 

"I started looking into pool- build- 
ing companies on the West Coast,” 
Esther recalls, “but in most cases the 
companies were either reluctant to go 
national or were only interested in 
my name and not my ideas. So I just 
kept on looking around and waiting 
for the right situation to come along." 

In 195.5 it did, in the person of a 
smart young entrepreneur named 
Don Prue.ss. .At 35, Pruess had al- 
ready accumulated a sizable hit of 
capital in the underwear busine.ss. 
With a lot of money in his pocket 
and a lot of ideas in his head, he took 
a year’s .sabbatical to figure «)ut what 
business he wanted to enter next. 

After poking into half a dozen 
fields he decided the most promising 
— and unexploited — was the swim- 
ming-pool business, His idea, like Es- 
ther’s, was to mass-produce a quality 
swimming pool priced within the 
budget of the average homeowner. 
To sell such a product, Pruess needed 
a trade name which would be synon- 
ymous with swimming. 

SURVEY OF A STAR 

The obvious one was Esther Wil- 
liams. But Esther was a Hollywood 
star and this, Pruess was afraid, might 
adversely infiuence the sale of a fam- 
ily product. To find out, he hired 
Motivational Re.search, Inc. to run a 
survey on Estlier Williams. To his 
.surprise she emerged the “piausil)le 
heroine,” the star who in spite of her 
glamour was invariably identified in 
the minds of the pulilic with some- 
one's mother, sister, daughter, sweet- 
heart or best friend. 

Thai was enough for Pruess. With- 
out bothering to announce himself, 
he called on Esther in Los Angeles. 
Before the afternoon was over, they 
were in business. They startetl out in 
November 195.5 with an investment 
of .$51), 1)011. In three years that $50,- 
000 partnership has grown into a $10 
million-a-year business, with a future 
that looks even brighter than its 
past. “The company is growing so 
fast," Esther beams, “that I have 
trouble keeping up. Why, last month 
alone we more than doubled the vol- 
ume we did a year ago.” 

i’ruess, who holds controlling in- 
terest in the corporation, is chairman 
of the board and Esther is president. 


Be\<)nd this, however, she is a super- 
salesman who could sell ice to the 
Eskimos — atui has, a.s a matter of 
fact, sold one of her pools to a citizen 
of water-poor Hong Kong where it 
isn’t legal to fill a bathtub, let alone 
a swimming pool. 

Like all master salesmen, Esther 
has an amazing al)ility to make just 
about everyone she meets feel like the 
most fa.scinating person in the room. 
When she flashes her big green eyes at 
a male, his reaction is fairly easy to 
understand. But, surprisingly, she 
somehow achieves a similar hypnotic 
effect with women. During the past 
year Esther has had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to practice her art. In the 
course of promoting her pools, she 
has visited more than 500 cities, cov- 
ered some 00,000 miles and sold pools 
in such volume that one might almost 
suspect she went with the product. 

On these barnstorming cross-coun- 
try tours Esther has four distinct 
working costumes that she changes 
with the speed of a vaudeville magi- 
cian. "I used to model in a <lepart- 
ment .store,” Esther .says, "but those 
(juick changes were nothing like the 
dO-second ones I have to make on 
the road." 

The first is her movie-queen out- 
fit. She generally wears this when she 
arrives in a new town. Resplendent 
even in early morning in full-length 
mink, yards of glittering jewelry, a 
low-cut dress and Hollywood’s sym- 
b<tl. dark glasses, Esther has mastered 
just the right way to slink from an 
airplane or a Cadillac into the wait- 
ing arms and autograph book.s of lo- 
cal reporters and drooling adoles- 
cents. While her agents set up lunch 
with prospective business clients. 
Estlier holds court in the most lavish 
hotel suite in town, alternately being 
interviewed, imitated, quoted and 
adored. 

As soon as the fans can be dis- 
persed, Esther switches to her next 
costume. She gets rid of the jew- 
elry and dark gia.sses, substitutes a 
cloth coat for the mink, buttons up 
her dress, tones down the makeup, 
smooths back her hair and is ready 
to face the town’s financial and civic 
leaders. .At the end of two hours, dur- 
ing whicli she will explain the opera- 
tion of International, discuss the 
coat and construction of her pools 
and enumerate the policies of her 
corporation, Esther usually manages 
to convince her audience that she is 
the smartest business woman they 
have met in years. 
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THE PENTHOUSE, newpst and most unusual Esther Williams 
SwimminK I’ool, is shown above in 1 6-by-32-foot model. Built 
above jfround of steel-supported California reflwood, the i'ent- 
house Pool has 7 • -^-foot-deep divintc area surrounded by 12-inch 
safety ledge and uniform depth of 3 ' 2 throughout 16-by-13- 
foot shallow end. The entire swimming and diving area is lined 
with 20-gauge vinyl, need.s no painting and is guaranteed for 


five years. In winter the I’enthouse Pool can be used for ice 
skating or, by adding optional pool healer and solarium roof 
($1,845 extra], for year-round .swimming. The initial cost in- 
clude.s installation, a complete filter and drain system, a vinyl 
pool cover, a Fiherglas diving lioard, an underwater .spotlight, 
.stainle8.s-stee! ladder, safety buoys, life preserver, flag and flag- 
pole and Esther W'illiam.s instruction manual on how to swim. 


Her next outfit is her most familiar 
one. Sleek in a bathing suit, Esther 
will visit the local hospital. Red 
Cross, Boy Scout or YMCA head- 
quarters to demonstrate the benefits 
of swimming as a sport and the ad- 
vantages of everyone's owning his 
own pool. 

With just enough time left for din- 
ner at the home of a prospective In- 
ternational Swimming Pool client, 
Esther will then change into her final 
working costume. Again in high- 
buttoned collar, this time with a sim- 
ple but chic touch of jewelry, Esther 
will play games with the prospective 
client’s children, swap recipes with 
his wife, admire his high-school ath- 
letic awards, extravagantly praise the 
dinner and in general charm the en- 
tire family into feeling that what 
they really wanted all their lives was 
aswimming pool— an Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool, of course. 

Esther, who has three children of 
her own— Benjie, 9, Kim, 8, and Su- 
sie, 5— knows what a family product 
should be. At home, her tastes run 
to Early American furniture, hooked 
rugs, Venetian glass and candles on 
the table at dinner. In fact, with 
two exceptions, her big, comfortable 
house in Mandeville Canyon near 
Beverly Hills is about as un-Holly- 
wood as a Saturday-night taffy pull. 
In striking contrast, however, is a 


luxurious all-white bedroom with a 
7-foot bed and knee-deep carpet- 
ing, and a pre-International kidney- 
shaped swimming pool. 

There are also a tree hut, a doll’s 
house, a full-size trampolin, a make- 
shift basketball court, uncountable 
vestiges of old toys, a German shep- 
herd named Friskie and an outdoor 
gym which is the gathering place for 
most of the neighborhood children. 

OLYMPICS AT HOME 

Esther seems to have as much fun 
in these children's sessions as the 
kids: and, besides, they fit in with 
another of her special projects— to 
interest more youngsters in outdoor 
sports, particularly in swimming, 
through what she calls a junior back- 
yard Olympic program. "A great 
many children never get an oppor- 
tunity to compete because they can’t 
get to meets,” Esther says. “I’d like 
to move the competition, at least in 
swimming, into their own backyards. 
This isn’t as impossible as it sounds. 
Take, for instance, what I call ‘tele- 
graph meets.’ In this kind of a meet, 
youngsters would compete locally 
against children their own ages on a 
given day, swimming standard dis- 
tances under AAU regulations. Then 
all the local winning times would be 
telegraphed to a central headquarters 
where the over-all winners in each 


event would be determined. These 
winners would actually have compet- 
ed nationally against the best of the 
country’s young swimmers without 
ever having left home. 

“The same principle would work 
with dozens of other sports.” Esther 
concludes, "but, naturally, I’m prej- 
udiced about swimming.” 

At home, Esther’s telephone is con- 
stantly ringing, with calls involving 
everything from a high-level execu- 
tive decision to a friendly chat with 
the wife of an International distribu- 
tor. On one day, when this reporter 
happened to be present, Rsther re- 
ceived calls from an ex-prizefighter 
turned distributor who wanted to 
prove to his friends that she would 
really speak with him (“With your 
background in sports,” she told him, 
” I know you’re going to be one of our 
most valuable men" j ; from a contrac- 
tor in the Midwest who was having a 
labor problem ; from half a dozen road- 
tour acquaintances who wanted her 
to revisit their towns (“I really can’t 
wait to come back and see all you 
wonderful people again”); from a 
salesman in the Northwest who want- 
ed her to attend his baby’s christen- 
ing: from i’ruess who needed her O.K. 
on several new sales campaigns; from 
a cub scout troop in California who 
wanted her to judge a swimming meet 

co'iCiiitud 
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The voice of music stngs of pleasure. Heard stereophofltcally, your 
pleosure is more then redoubled. The Voice of Music offers for your 
lasting pleasure this unique system— o beautifully matched StereoVoice 
amplifier*speaker system. Both in deep blue DuPont Fobrikoid* with white 
accents. The Phonograph, $139.95. The omplifier-speaker system, $49.95. 
(Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporotion, Benton Harbor, Michigon 



Known 

brands 

are 

known 

valnesi 



'When you see a Brand Name that you know, it’s 
like the face of a friend. It inspires confidence. 

In fact, Brand Names are built on confidence. You and your neighbors 
dictate the standards a Brand Name product must meet to-consistently 
deliver the value and service you want. 

A respected Brand Name is a manufacturer's most valuable asset and he 
protects it by constantly testing and bettering his product. 

A Brand Name is the maker's guarantee of satisfaction which is doubly 
endorsed by the dealer who sells it. 

For dejwndable quality and consistent satisfaction you will do better 
with the hrand.s y<»u know; get to know those you si*e advertised in 
this magazine. 

To get the most for your money buy by Brand Name and be sure! 


A Brand Name is a maker''s reputation 

BRAND NAMES rOU.ND.ATtO.N, INC. • <37 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK iC. S. Y. 



I "I'll heliurioreii to lx* there. After all. 
my hoys are cuh.scouts, too. .\n(i com- 
petition is so good for youngsters” i : 
and from anotlier tlistrihuior asking 
when he could start selling Penthouse 
Pools "Wf're in pniduction now and 
we’ll he filling orders as fast as you 
can get them to u.s”;. In between 
plione calls, Estlier brightened tlie 
l)uicher’s day with glowing approval 
of his laml> shanks. et)mplimenled the 
tailor on how well lie’tl altered a dre.ss. 
convinced the 'I’N’ repairman that he 
was the cleverest electrician since 
Marconi and assured a lady represent- 
ative of a local charity tliat she'd he 
deligliled to sjieak at their annual 
midwinter lea. 

"These are the occasions I dread,” 
she confided. "To begin with, there 
is always some inquisitive .soul who 
insist.s on snitVing over my slxiulder 
as though she suspected my t<-a wils 
spiked. Then the ladies always ex- 
pect you to wear a girille. I'd alriio.st 
rather lose a sale than put up with 
tlial torture.” 

CLAMOUR WITHOUT GIRDLES 

Xpvprtheles.s. rather than offend 
the club lailies. Kslher usually tries 
to give the ginlle a go. When she does, 
it afiparently /s torture, as this re- 
porter can verify afler watching her 
fidget through a formal ilinner re- 
cently. The moment she was able to 
escape. Hstlier daslied into the near- 
est ladies’ room and daslied out again, 
grinning like a disobedient cliild. "I 
tried," she said, revealing the offend- 
ing garment in her evening purse, 
"but life is really too short." 

This attitude, [lerhaps, is the se- 
cret behind Estlier’sst'emingly unlim- 
ited store of energy and enthusia.sm, 
whether she is .selling a Penthouse 
Pool or charming a group of elderly 
ladies, reriainly, after such a whirl- 
wind day of calls and callers, most 
people would he ready for solitary 
confinement. But Esther, looking 
fresh and rested and —even smi.t girdle 
— as though she had been poured into 
a pair of black toreador [lants, ex- 
pertly mixed a couple of icy Martinis 
and insisted that the reporter stay 
a while. "You must be exhausted,” 
she said wiili the concern of an ol<l 
friend, “but we’ve had so little chance 
to talk, and I've been clying to ask 
you liow you ever manage to pack 
es'erylhing into one suitcase for all 
your traveling. I just adore efficient 
people.” END 
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FACE OF 
A CHAMPION 

pholographu by Eran Peskin 

Bob Pettit displays the fierce competitive 
spirit that is the mark of a great athlete 


The dramatic portrait of Bob Pettit above is the most 
fitting kind of introduction to the display of his basket- 
ball talent that follows on the next four pages. It is elo- 
quent testimony to the flaming dedication Pettit brings 
to his profession, which spurs him to greater heights 
each year. Since his first pro season in 1955 he has been 
a first-team All-Star, he has led the St. Louis Hawks in 
both scoring and rebounding and, along the way, he has 
overcome every rival attempt to keep him from putting 
the ball through the hoop consistently. For a preview of 
what a nationwide television audience will see in the 
All-Star Game next Friday (Jan. 23), turn the page. 

CONTINUCD 
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I.iiiif} first step 1 / I tdkis J'rtfit hij Xnr Yurie's <lcji‘U(lf'r Mike Farmer {No. 8) bejore latter rati start In pirni 1 Ji. 


Ray Felij- i.Vo. puts nut a hmy arm in rain attempt 4. ■> b’ I*ettil’s relentless more Inward basket. 



Still effectirely binckintj Farmer with his body \ 7), Pettit relea.ses ball, which sails {8} in perfect arc over the rim. 
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.Vo/#’ how lU'ltil protects the hall with his hody ami elbows i./ i/z-fj/o Fanner and < 'ar! Braun (A'(j. 4 i as he drives in. 



lA’oriny feet, Pettit goes over Fanner's ontstretched hand <(> ' (ni(/ Jltials gracefully in toward front rim of hoop. 



Follow Petlit's /<'nr»«f(r/<' (7f^ Hagan (Xo. /6'1 through full sequence as he gets into position for possible rebound. 


CONTINUED 






Peltit again keeps much of his boily hetireen his defensive man and the ball (7) and soars high against backboard. 


Already past bis defensive man, Kenny Sears (.Vo. IJ >, Pettit sees clear path to score, dribbles toward it {1,2). 


One tremendous step takes Pettit nearly beyond reach of New York defense before he starts leap for layup (5). 


ILLUBTRATSn JaRHUry 19, t$S9 






Xeic Yorkers Farmer (So. 8), Felix (So. Jfh, Braun t.So.it and Guerin {So. 9) are all in position to close hole. 


-4s Fetiil leap.s, Felix takes off with him (6) in last-ditch effort by defense to block shot without committing foul. 


Ball rebounds accurately off backboard into basket {8) as force of drive carries Pettit outside court baseline >9). 
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Meet the team: sam fry jr. 


This is the third of a series introducing some of the pluyers 
tn the forthcoming H'or/d Bridge Championship. 

O SCE one of contract’s “boy wonders,” Sam Fry Jr. 

won his first national championship when he was 
only 23. That was back in 1932. Today, he is one of the 
three seasoned veterans on our U.S. team that will meet 
Italy and Argentina for the World Championship in 
matches to be plaj-ed at New York’s Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, beginning February 7. 

Fry is a good partner for Harry Fishbein, with whom 
he will be paired throughout in our new scheme of play- 
ing the team as three fixed partnerships. He is sound 
and steady— but he is also brilliant in his own right, 
as convincingly shown by the following hand, which is 
both famous and his favorite. 


Neither side tulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

O’fir) O'wAWh* 

PASS aA PASS 

av PASS 3 NO TRUMP PASS 

34 PASS 44 PASS 

84 PASS PASS PASS 


Fry and Fishbein use an artificial two-club bid to show 
a big hand: to them all other two bids are weak. North’s 
two-diamond response announced weakness; South's 
two-heart bid showed his best suit; North’s two no- 
trump bid was discouraging. South’s three-club bid an- 
nounced a second suit, and when North raised it was 
apparent that he must hold some distributional values 
causing him to prefer to reach for the game at clubs. 
This might have included a singleton heart, but South 
figured that at worst the six-club bid would hinge on a 
successful finesse in hearts. 

A spade opening would have cooked South’s goose, 
but West elected to lead a low diamond, giving Fry the 
opportunity for a highly deceptive play. Without any 
long huddle, he played dummy’s queen of diamomls! 
East playe<l the king, and Fry won the trick. 

He entered dummy at once by leading to the club 
jack, taking only one trump lead in order to insure that 
East would have no opportunity to signal with a high 
spade. Then he finessed the heart 10. West took with the 
king and “cashed” the jack of diamonds for the setting 
trick. Only, of course, it didn’t cash. South ruffed, drew 
the remaining trumps and discarded all of dummy’s 
spades on his good hearts. North was able to trump de- 
clarer's spade 10 for the trick that won the slam. 

Playing against expert opponents (the hand was dealt 
in a national pair championship), it is obvious ex post 
facto that the queen play from dummy is the only 
one that affords any chance to fool the opponents. It 
wouldn’t wcrk if East did not hold the king— but then 
neither would anything else. If dummy played low, 
whatever East played to force the ace would reveal that 
declarer could not hold the jack or the 10. So if West 
held the king of diamonds, he would not be naive enough 
to try to cash it when declarer had made no attempt to 
capture the first trick with dummy’s queen. It would 
be obvious that South held a singleton, and the killing 
shift to a spade would be automatic. 

Telling about the hand, Sam admits he was disap- 
pointed when his partner failed to congratulate him. 

“But Fishy did better than that,” Sam adds. "He 
started buttonholing people. When the game ended, no 
fewer than 10 players rushed up to congratulate me.” 

Maybe that’s another reason why Fishbein and Fry 
have the kind of partnership that can turn a Cinderella 
team into— let’s hope— 1959’s world champions. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When all the contestants are capable of correct play, the 
difference between winning and losing can be the ability 
to play deceptively. end 
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Ski Tip 

WILLY SCHAEF^LCR 

Ski Coach, Univereity of Denver 


OUESTION: Can you really "Wedeln” in deep powder and breakable eruitf or 
nhould you go back to rotation style in such difficult conrfth'on«? 



COMPARISON OF STYLES shows that jn IlVdr/H (upper 
diagram i skis slice back and forth throui^h the snow 
with only slight up-and-down motion. But the skier 
using rotation {hnrer diagram ■ must lift his skis almost 
clear of snow and put them back in banked pu.sition. 


DEEP-SNOW “WEDELN" 

Not only can you W'edcln in powder and 
breakable crust, you should, because it is 
more efficient than rotation. The diagram 
at upper right shows why: in W'edeln, the 
skis slice through under the snow, rather 
than lifting and sinking each time as in 
rotation. In deep snow, the skier who is 
used to Wedcln on packed slopes must ex- 
aggerate his habitual slight forward bend 
of the knee (figure 1 ). To start deep-snow 
Wedeln, press knees well forward (figure 
g) and initiate strong forward and up- 
ward body lift needed to overcome the in- 
creased resistance in difficult snow. (Skis 
stay practically at same level.) The “up” 
position attained as skis cross fall line 
(figure S) is same for all types of snow. 
Final position for deep snow (figure i) 
also has a deeper knee bend than the final 
position for packed slope skiing (figure 
5), resulting in stronger heel push nee<l- 
ed to swing through heavy snow or crust. 
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FOOD /Mory Fro.s^ 


The glorious spud 


There are many appetizing ways to prepare 
potatoes, a vegetable often mistreated 

O s i.ooKis'c INTO a volume recently acsjuired entitle<l 
The Oracle lil was publislied in -New York 

in 18-Ui), 1 read a dismal warning: "For one plate (»f po- 
tatoes that comes to table as it should, ten are spoiled.” 
This dampening sentence conjures up memories of the 
■‘meat and veg” of small Knglish hotels, the gray can- 
nonballs called Kiiode! in (iermany and the terrible 
greasy messes of potatoes and onions encountered on a 
cross-America motor trek. 

\o such thing should ever happen to the glorious, 
the indispen.sable, the life-nourishing spud! A casual 
run-through of any French work on cookery (think of 
IKimiiiex frilex, pmniiicx xniiJJ!h'.'<, pommex pnillix, etc.) 
will re.«tore tme’s faith. So will any honest Idaho, but- 
tered on the outside by a loving hand before baking, 
pinched open, white, steaming and mealy, wailing for 
the salt, pepper and yellow pat.s of butter that will 
make it the perfect foil to roa.st beef. 

Then there is the world-over deliciousness of new 


potatoes, small golden marbles or rosy-red golf balls, 
boiled in their skins, anointed with butler and chopped 
parsley— a taste as fresh as the new grass of spring. 
M.F.K. Fisher once observed that almost every person 
has some secret thing he likes to eat. For me a greedy 
delight, furtively enjoyed, is leftovers of cooked new 
potatoes, filched from the icebox, sliced, saltwl and 
j)eppered with coarse pepper, dottofl with small lumps 
of cold butter and sjjrinkled with chives — a food for 
the gods at midnight with ice-cold milk. 

L'lirt ruliiKiirc fraugaix, a modern V{)lume on the an- 
cient ami present-day <leUghts of la cuixiue, states that 
there are more than HM) ways in which "apples of the 
eartli” may be made pleasing to a gastrononu*. This is 
doul)lless an understatement, at that. For there are 
dozens and dozens of things one can do even to plain 
mashed potatoe.s to make them different and appealing 
to the appetite. Today, all of these recipes — many of 
them classic dishes with fancy names— are eassy to ac- 
complish with the frozen mashed (or “whipped” i po- 
tatoes which are available countrywide and which I have 
found to be one ol the most successful and rewarding of 
frozen products. Here are some ideas worth considering. 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF MASHED POTATOES 


Potatoes coleannoni A fine Irish dish that varies s<ime- 
what from county to county but always entails a groat 
mountain of mashed potatoes on the platter. It is tradi- 
tionally servetl for supper on Oci. "Gaily Night,” 

the eve of All Saints’ Day. In Galway the potatoes are 
beaten up with hultermilk and finely chopped raw scal- 
lions, and a glob of butler is dropped into an indentation 
made with the hack of a spoon on each individual serv- 
ing. In other parts of Ireland, a great half pound of but- 
ter is buried in a mound of potatoes a foot high, and slices 
of frie<l Irish bacon lean against the pile. 

Potato** to **rw« Mith 900*0 and dueki .Mashetl potatoes 
mixed with one-third their <iuantily of celery-root puree. 
Potato** to eocnpl*m*nt • plattor ot hot •au**g*: Mashed 
jKitatoes mixed with half their ijuantity of cooked, finely 
chopped broccoli or other greens. 

Potato** dueha***: This rich preparation, used as a bor- 
der, can make a chicken hash or beef or veal stew the 
chef-d’oeuvre of a party. For an easy way to prepare, 
follow the package directions for defrosting frozen mashwl 
piitatoes, but add very little milk and whip in double 
the amount of butter called for on the package recipe. 
Then beat in, off the stove, two egg yolks for each pack- 
age of potatoes used. Season with nutmeg, salt and pep- 
per. The objective is a potato pur^e having such consist- 
ency that it can be squeezetl ea.sily through a pastry tul}e 
but will keep its sha|>e when laid in .scallops and .swirls 


to border a fireproof platter, .\fter laying down this Imr- 
der, brush it with cream. I’laee the platter in a very hot 
oven for 5 to 10 minutes to turn the potato border gohten- 
brown on top. Then fill the center with hot hash or any 
other desired mixture, and serve. Fur potato** mont d’or, 
follow the same directions but squeeze the potato purw 
in whorls on top of one another to form a mountain shape 
on a buttered ovenproof plate (or pie tin). Brush with 
beaten egg: then expose for seven minutes ti» a fierce oven 
heat. This is a nice change from fried potatoes when serv- 
ing steak. 

Italian potato pi*< A hearty dish which is almost a meal 
in itself, the following recipe serves six. Defrost two pack- 
ages of frozen mashe<l potatoes according to the directions 
on the package, then adtl ^4 cup hot milk, whipping well. 
Whip in one laldespoon of butter and adti .seasoning. 
Thickly butter a 10-ineh pie pan or shallow ovenproof 
dish. Sprinkle the pan evenly with a lining of bread 
crumlis. l)n top of this spreatl half of the ma.shed pola- 
top.s. Take *4 pound of ham or morfndrlln, thinly sliced, 
add ' 4 pound of Gruyere or Swiss cheese, thinly slictnl, and 
cut into small squares. Arrange the stjuares on top of the 
potatoes, together with three eggs which have t>een boiled 
six minutes, shelled and cut into quarters. Cover with the 
rest of the masheti potatoes. Sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and top with cup of melted butter. Cook 20 minutes 
in a 400’ oven. 


Phi>tf>gr(ti)h hy Loitixe Pahl-U'olfe 
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GOLF ^ J(tmes Mnrroif 

A piece of his pride 


Ken Venturi’s blazing finish 
in the L.A. Open helped erase 
that bitter Masters memory 

I T WAS tlif final day of the year’s 
first golf open— at Los Angeles’ 
Haneho municipal course. The clouds 
were scud<ling in, low and gray, giv- 
ing promise of the torrential rain 
which would soak the bone-dry course 
by nightfall, and Professional Ken 
Venturi’s disposition was as foul as 
the weather. “1 never talk golf before 
teeing off, and afterward 1 might not 
feel like it. either,” he snapped to an 
ini|uiring newsman, 

Afterward, however, it was hard to 
shut up the ebullient Venturi. For by 
then he had complett*d one of the re- 
markable rounds of tournament golf, 
the best he him.self has ever shot — a 
hair-rai.sing fid which brought him 
from eight strokes off tlie pace to a 
two-stroke winner of the L.A. Open 
and a running start in the chase for 
l!>i)9’s Golfer-nf-the-Year bauble. 

While the victory was popular witli 
mcKst of the enormous triumphant 
gallery which stormed in Venturi’s 
wake around the hilly 7,120-yard 
course, there was at least one gallery- 
ite who watched with growing horror 
as the curly-haired young man ilrille<l 
home 45-foot jiutts or slammed two- 
irons to within HI inches of the cup 
and chipped eight-irons dead to the 
pin on the rare occasions when he 
missetl a green with his woods and 
long irons. The dismayed spectator 
was a friend of Golfer Art Wall Jr., 
who had started the day eight strokes 
in front of young Wnturi but who 
had slipped a stroke behind when he 
made the turn after No. 9. 

When a final eight-foot birdie putt 
was dropiied by Venturi on the ISth. 
it was clear that .\rt Wall, still out 
on the course, could no loriger play a 
nice, .safe lag-putt game and prote«-t 
hus lead. The friend hotfooted it off 
to tell him. The enc«mnier came, fit- 
tingly. at the approach to the LUh 
green, a 500-yurd monument of bad 


luck where Art Wall had just pulled 
Ills approach a little to the wrong side 
of the green. “Art." confided the 
desperate friend, clutching at the 
golfer’s sweater, "that man is in the 
clubhouse with a fill. You've got to 
shoot a 70 to beat him." Since 70 is 
one under par at Rancho and Art 
Wall at that precise moment was 
one over, the new.s was shattering. 
"That’s just the news 1 wa.s expect- 
ing," snapped Wall bitterly. "'I’hat's 
just swell. Well. 1 gue.ss it’ll make a 
lot of people happy." He stalked up 
to the green. "Well,” he tlung hack 
bitingly. "maybe we can tlo 



BUSS ON CHEEK fniii) wifi- Conni is Ken’s 
rewunl, tiigeiht-r with checks for 


something about it , There's still some 
golf left." 

.\nd Wall tried manfully. On the 
next hole, he slapped an iron shot 
four an<l a half feet from the pin and 
guttily slammed the putt right in the 
mid<lle of the hole. For a few minute.s 
lie was even with N'enturi and had 
only to par in to force a playoff. But 
his old-fashioned hickory -shafted put- 
ter failed him on No. 15. where a four- 
footer missed by an inch. On N'o. Ifi. 
Wail hit his drive under a tree, forcing 
him to roll a five-iron uj) to the green, 
which hugged the ground ail the way 
like a 100-yard putt, one of the truly 
brilliant trouble shots of the tourna- 


ment. Yet N'o. 17. a 219-yard terror 
wliich was birdied by only a handful 
of golfers ibrouglioul the tourney, 
umiid Wall. His tee-sliot was short, 
to the right and down a swale. Wall 
was sure what he ha<l to do, now: go 
for the hole. His bold chip shot was 
drilled for t lie pin aiul, when it nii.ssed. 
rocketed past the flag into a virtually 
utisinkable putt lie. 

Wall had to settle for second with 
280 to \‘enturi’s 278 and later look «m 
gently while Ken N'enturi sat happily 
in the press room telling the reporters 
his plans to win the .\Iast(*rs and the 
.National Open and another major 
tournament or so in the months 
ahead. He jumped up once when a 
T\' set in the corner began to play 
back the video tape of his birdie on 
N’o. 18. "Bet you 100 to 1 be makes 
thr€*e!” cr<)we<l Ken. 

Actually, a pair of eagles back to 
back on N'os. 8 and 9 accounted for 
\'enturi's extraordinary round. Just 
as a bad shot can infect a whole round 
like a germ in a body, a pair of good 
shots can act as a miracle antibiotic: 
arnl \’enturi's feat of shearing four 
strokes off par in two holes undoubt- 
edly cured whatever had been trou- 
bling his swing. It never occurred to 
him that througliout the remainder 
of the round the ball wr»uld go any- 
where e.xcppt in the hole as he duck- 
wa(Ulle<l from tee to green, playing 
almost somnambulistic golf. His 
$5.:{99 w inner's check was a<ided to 
by a $3,900 bonus from V.S. Rubber, 
whose golf hall he was playing. 

Aside from these very tangible re- 
wards there was another immensely 
valuable bounty attaching to this 
victory, as Venturi reminded his 
locker-rcjom audience, "ril never for- 
get," he said, "how 1 was overtaken 
eight strokes by .Jack Burke in the 
195fi Masters. The Los .Angeles Open 
gave me back a piece of my jiride." 

Off in a corner, quietly oKserving 
the Venturi victory tableau. Art Wall 
leaned against a post. Suddenly he 
spotte<l his bad-news-bearing inform- 
ant of the 13tli fairway. "Shucks, 
ilon’t feel ba<l," he called out. “Some- 
body was bound to tell me siH>ner or 
later. There w as just nothing I could 
do about it." A newsman, auditing 
the V)yplay, cut in. ".Art.” he a.sked 
curiously, "how alxjut it? Do the 
pros want to know exactly how they 
stand? Or dcM-s it put too much pres- 
sure on them?” 

Wall fastened his eyes steadily on 
his (|uestiotier. "1 would rather not 
know ," he answered simply. end 



^ Tip from the Top 
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FRED HAWKINS, El PdiiO Tl’XaS 


Head position on trap shots 

M y jm-AY from sand traps, whifh bothorod m«* for a good long time, 
has improve<l a great deal since I began to make it a point to 
position my head behind the ball and keep it there. 

liefore that, when I had my head set almost over the ball, there was 
too much weight on my left side which in turn brought on two errors, 
both of them bad and costly. 'I’he first error was that I would hit down 
too abruptly on the ball. I’d dig the blade in deej) and sometimes leave 
the ball still lying in the trap. The seconri error tliat grew out of having 
the weight too far forward was that I would sometime.s dig into the 
sand too far behind the ball. More than once I contacted the sand a 
full four inches behintl the ball. When you dig in that far behind, you’ll 
gel blade action i which is the last thing you want on a sand shot) and 
you’ll hit the ball much ton far. 

When you set your head definitely and surely behind the hall, it has 
the effect of distributing your weight equally on both feet. For another 
thing, when you keep your heafi anchored behind the ball, I think it 
gives you a belter and longer look at the spot in the sand behind the ball 
you are aiming to hit. I hope you will go out and try this suggestion, for 
I believe it is a genuine shortcut to becoming a sounder bunker player. 



Above: incorrerl — head loo far forward 
Al righl: correct — head behind the ball 



NEXT WEEK: Tefl Joknitoii on cnriny hilling hfhiud the ball 
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The Shoe that Wolks for You 


Easing every one of the 5,280,000 
steps taken by Erwin Erkfitz on his 
record-breaking** wolk from Los 
Angeles to New York, was super- 
supple, spring-act/on RIPPLE" Sole! 
The triumphant champion reported 
almost unbelievable freedom from 
fatigue. "'Without the energy-saving 
spring-action of my RIPPLE^ Sole 
Shoes, 1 know I'd never have 
made it." 

For the LIFT of your LIFE, try 
RIPPLE" Soles yourself! For the 
REST of your life you'll be glad 
you did! 



Sci«ntiric Ictts prove 
only Genuine RIPPLE? Sole: 

* Abiorfai wolking ihock 

* Sofoncei weight 

* lengrhent tfride 

* Gives boiler rractian 


Wiile let ruse leldti 

RIPPIE SOLE CORPORATION 
SM Muluol Bldg., Oelceit 26, Mich. 


I.I.l’ICTIlATRD 


Here’s tvhy 

it was THE BEST 


High drama, nerve-twanging tension and great 
athletes performing at their best created 
a classic of sports history when the Colts beat 
the Giants for the world championship 

drawn by ROBERT RIGER 

tohl h(i Tex Maule 


N (i oNK who saw the Baltimore Colts win the 
world professional football championship from 
the New York Giants by on Dec. 28 tSI, 

Jan. 5 will ever forget the game — and some ">0 
million people did watch, in person or on televi- 
sion. The classics of the pre-television era have 
been perpetuated only in the minds of the specta- 
tors on han<i and by the newspaper accounts; this, 
for the first time, was a truly epic game which in- 
flamed the imagination of a national audience. 

The principal architect of excitement was a 
lanky, crew-cut castoff quarterback named John 
I'nitas, who operated the wonderfully proficient 
Baltimore team with the cool samj-froitl of a card- 
sharp. Of course, he wa.s far from the whole show. 
A magnificent Baltimore offensive line blocked 
savagely all afternoon; a myopic end named Ray 
Berry, who wears contact lenses, caught 12 passes, 
most of them unbelievably; and a thick-set full- 
ba<*k named Alan Ameche thundered into the good 
Giant defense with an impact often audible over 
the continuing roar of the crowd. Later, reflecting 
on the biggest day in his life, L’nitas said, ‘‘You 
have to gamble or die in this league. 1 don’t know 
if you can call something controlled gambling, 
but that’s how 1 look at my play-calling. I’m a lit- 
tle guy. comparatively, that’s why I gamble. It 
doesn’t give those giants a chance to bury me.” 

N’o one buried I’nitas in this very nearly perfect 
game, and his controlled gambling brouglit victo- 
ry. Here are details of how and why the Colts won. 
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Key to nearly tmpreijnable Coll bhM-kiiiy wan perfect job Tackle Jim 
Parker (77) did on (iianlH' fine end, Andy Uohnslelli (81 ). "Grcateel I 
ever played ayniiisl," said liobuslelli, irho couldn't yet pagi Parker. 


FOOTBALL GAME EVER 





"Aliy timp I ran yet three Kcrondu to throw, we'rr in yood yhape," Kiiyn Coll Qnarlerlmck John 
Unitnx. Hr had kix three nrrondu with lime to Hparr in thin yiimr, liekind thin nlrony bliwkiny 
pattern. Parker { 77 ) took liohuntelUtSI ); Tackle (ieorye Prran^OinirasunJim Katciirayp{7,5 i, 
the other Giant end. Art Spinney (63) and .4 lex Sandunky 1 63 1, the ('oil yiinrdn, hiindlcd Giant 
Tackles Dick .Modzeleiiski (77 land either Frank Yoitso or linoserelt Grier 1 76 ). So sirony and 
precise was the lialtimore blorkiny that time and ayain Cnilas was able to wail well over his 
three seconds before thruwiny a pass and eery often he had a clear route if hr chose to run, 




CONTINUED 

lU.l.'.irilATKU January IS, I9S9 o3 




FIRST QUARTER 






In l he early testinR and probing the Colts failed to score, hut 
two developments affected their eventual victory. First, a 
long pass to Halfback I^nny Moore established him as the 
Colts’ most dangerous receiver, so the Giant.s assigne<l two 
men to him, sometimes covering Berry with only one man, 
a fatal mistake. Second, a Colt field goal wa.s blocked when 
Spinney turned out instead of in, leaving Linebacker Sam 
Huff u clear route. This was corrected when they kicked the 
game-tying last -seconds field goal Late in the tiuarter a 36- 
yard field goal by Pat Summerall gave the Giants a 3-0 lead. 


Moorf (Hi) makri’ a Uuptitg rnich of 
Vuitof' pflss on Ihr (Haul id ax Dffm- 
aive Halfback Linduv ('mir (4/ i barely 
miaaea deflecting Ike hall. Play made 
Giania gun ahy, ae! np Idler comple- 
ftons fo Kerry which icon ffif yomr. 


On 38-yard run which aet up S'rw York 
field goal. Halfback Frank Gifford [16 
ia tipped off balance by near miaa by 
Colt Defenaire Halfback Mill Pavia. 
Loal atep coal Gifford poaaiblc foncli- 
doti )i. so Gunifs sfKlfd for field goal. 


Halfback Alex XYehater, in Ihr clear deep 
in Colt territory on aame drive, alipa 
na accurate Conerly paaa aaila over hia 
head. Had he retained hia footing, play 
U'oidd probably have been a loiiehdown. 
Tin's i('«s the InrHiiiy point of firat half. 


SECOND QUARTER 



The great pass-protection blocking of the Coll line became clearly ap- 
parent now, and it liecame apparent, loo. that two players who had 
been keys to the Giant success were off form. Frank Gifford, carry- 
ing the ball like a loaf of bread, fumbled twice, and the Colts recover»*d 
both; Roosevelt Grier, the anchor of the Giant defensive line, was too 
crippled to be effective. I’nitas’ canny play-selection kepi the Giant 
defense scrambling and. with the line unable to break through the Colt 
blockers, the Giant secondary could not cope with the varied Baltimore 
pass patterns. Two Colt touchdowns now brought them a 14-3 lead. 


I'nitaa' dcreplire play-railing ahowa 
here. Firat (left'iic calla /n//fxirA' aloiil 
off tackle. Giant Halfback Jim Patton 
(lid) alopping .Amechc (35'. Then off 
aame polirrn hr fukea ta .Amechc, throwa 
to Kerry \8iina niakca falar atep. 


Firat Coll touchdown cornea on aimpte wedge aa Amechc followa thumping block 
by 1‘arker (7?) from iwo yarda out. Parker bloated Grier (76 1, Ihr big Giant tackle, 
Intrk two yarda on thia play and if waa clear then llial Grier, who had been won- 
derful during the regular aeaaon, waa loo lame to Iw uaeful to Giatifa in thia game. 
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THIRD QUARTER 




Thp Giant dpfcnse. which had leaked in the first half, chanKed 
the complexion of the i;ame with a great effort which denied the 
Colts a touchdown in four tries from the Giant three-yard line. 
Later, when the Coils lost the tos.s in the overtime period, Coach 
Weeb Bwbank, given his choice of goaD to defend, decided to 
defend this .same goal, taking the wind in the face of his team in 
order to make sure the footing would be good .should Baltimore 
penetrate inside the Giant 20. Ewbank felt that the poor fooling 
at the west end of the field had helped the Giants stop the Colls; 
in the overtime period, Ameche had no trouble getting traction 
at the east end of the field. Now, early in the third period, the 
.stand ignited a strong Giant rally good for two louchritiwns. The 
first <if these at the enti of the quarter cut the Colts' lead to 14-10. 


/l« moirti fiirlij in /nrind. End Jim M nl.ichellrr 
mode « fine catch of o perfrel pam>. The hall and 
Giinilit' Potion hit M ulurhcUrr at the !<amr momriil. 


l^ottoii, irho ploifcd a ulrotnj yome on defeiiKC for 
the dionlH, Kcndu Moore ‘ out of fajuiit/s o« the 
Itinul three, xelUny up ijool-liue xland on nest xeriex. 



Vnittts U9' churns mini?/ at the GionI line on o qnar- 
ferhock sneok (above), one of four plans inside Giant 
Ihrce-yord line irhich failed, Aniceke carried the hall on 
other three ploys but fou?id the liyht-poeked Giant de~ 
frnse impt nelrohle, the fiutliinj not good enough for his 
/M/wer riiiiuiitg. Errn so, on the final ploy of the .scries, 
« wide pilcbnul to Ameche, the Coll fidlhock might hare 
gone in for the lourhdoint except for a fine effort by 
Gi«nl I/iiiriiiirtcr Cliff lAvingston, who knifed through 
the liallimorc line and hauled Ameche down from be- 
hind for a four-yard loss which gave the GiViiifa the Inill. 


Kud Kyle Hole Hi 'i, a step 
ahead of Doris (ifJi, takes « 
long pass. He fumbled on the 
('all 25-ijard line but Ales 
ii’eb.s/cr, leho played with bad 
knees, had trailed the play for 
62 yards, picked up the fumble 
and went to Coll one, setting 
up the first (tiani lourhdoini. 
Play eorered 86 yards, tempo- 
rarily demoralized the Colts. 


' 0 
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FOURTH QUARTER 

The trend set l>y the Giants’ defensive effort in the thini period 
lasted until only two minutes were left. The Colts had played 
technically perfect football l>efore, but now, with time running 
out. they looked to be confused and nearly helples.s. The Giants 
scored easily as the nuarter begun, Quarterback Charley Con- 
erly (42) throwing oil a fake reverse which broke End Bob Schnel- 
ker loose for a 46-yard pass to the Coll 16. Wellington Mara, 
Giants' secretary, had taken .some Polaroid camera pictures of the 
first half, which showed that the Colls overshifted their secondary 
to the right when the Giants were strong right, and (bmerly threw 
on the next play to Gifford to the left and the Giants were ahead 
17-14. Fora long lime it looked like enough — but the Colts rallied. 


Giant defense again. Huff 
(upper left), Modzelewski 
(upper right) and liobus- 
lelli take turns dumping 
Unitas. Fora change Par- 
ker u'as not on Robiislelli. 


The long pass to Schnclkcr (85) (left) set up (he Giant score. Off 
the fake rcpersc, the ends crossed, Ken MacAfee (80) shallow to 
bring a halfback in, Schnelker deep. This Conerlij pass was com- 
plete behind Left Safetg .4«dj/ .Velson, but he caught Schnelker 
from behind. Then, with the Colls orerskifted, Gifford had only 
to beat Stcee Myhra the linebacker, to gel loose on a 

short pass, which he did to score 


INCHES FROM VICTORY 

It was third and four with the clock running out. The Giants lined up in a balanced 
T and Conerly called a sweep to the right. first down here would almost surely have 
meant victory. Gifford swung to his right, trying to go around the mighty Colt End 
Gino Marchetti (89). Marchetti fought off Schnelker, moving to the sideline; then, 
when Gifford cut in, Marchetti lunged awkwardly away from Schnelker's block, got his 
hands on Gifford and slowetl him. Tackle Gene Lipscomb (76) piled on and the impact 
broke Marchetti’s ankle, but it stopped Gifford inches away from the vital first down. 



The (Hants had 
to punt. Don 
(’handler is one 
of the best and a 
missed fourth- 
down try would 
hare left the 
('oils in range of 
a tying field goal 
on the Giant iS. 
Sound strategy. 
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TIME AND TIED 


With some two minutes to go, llnitas calmly niarchetl 73 yarfls 
to field-goal range. The Giants, worried about a long bomb to 
Moore, gave away the short pasw, and Unita.s threw three times 
to the bi'sl end in the league, the three passes good for 62 
yards. Itay Berry (82) on each catch made the play count for 


more yardage by superb running. His second completion 
(above >, made on a spectacular flying catch, wa.s good for a 
first down on the Giant 35, and hi.s third carried to the Giant 13 
with only seconds to play. No offensive end in history ever 
made three more important plays; they won a championship. 
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T/icsf three pfl-ssrs helped put the ('oils into the 
sudden-death period. All went to Berry. Uniias 
shuffled the routes of Berry tfi2) and Halftmek 
L. (j. Dupre (45) just enough to confuse the 
(riant defense. On the first pass Berry took one 
step to his left, then broke in over the center us 
Linebacker Harland Spare (Si) could not recover, 
fluff I70‘i was pulled out of the area by Dupre 
■ going deep. On the second play Score and Corner 
Bark Carl Karilivarz (21) were on Berry, but 
Svare had to leave Berry to pick up Dupre swinging wide to the left. 
Berry look three steps dojcn^rfd, then cut into the territory vacated by 
Score, nnd Uniias hit him before Karitivaez could cover. On the third pass, 
which set up the field goal, Berry ran five strides straight down toward 
/forifiKJcz. Score, hacking to watch both Berry and Dupre, finally turned 
to pick up Dupre, atid Berry, as Svare turned away, limiked in front of 
Karilivaez to catch the pass, then spin loose down to the Giant IS-yard line. 


if. 


QriCK, STRAIGHT KICK 

With only seconds left, the Colts did not hud«ne Iwfore this tying field goal by 
Myhra. The field-goal team hustled in; Guard Spinney, who had turned the wrong 
way on the blocked field goal in the first quarter, remembered and cut off the 
route up the middle, and Myhra rather calmly kicked the 20-yard field goal 
which sent the game into a sudden-death overtime. The clock showed seven sec- 
onds to play when the referee raused his hands, but time had run out fur New York. 


CONTINUED 
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SUDDEN DEATH 



Now, (or the first time in the history of football, a game would 
be decided in a sudden-death overtime. Unitas made his only 
bad call of the day on the flip of the coin (aborr) with Giant 
co-captains Kyle Rote {right i and Linebacker Bill Svoboda. So 
the Giants chose to receive the kickoff. And now the gallant, 
season-long effort of this courageous team finally foundered. You 
felt, watching the Giants’ la.st three offensive play.s following the 
kickoff return, that this wonderful team had run out of gas. Gif- 
ford gained four yards, and then, with Schnelker breaking away 
deep enough for a first-down pass, Conerly missed him. With 
third down and six yards to go, Conerly tried to pa.ss again, but 
the Colt -secondary blanketed his receivers and the 37-year-old 
quarterback ran for it. He came close, loo, running hard outside 
the Colt right end, but he was hit first by Linebacker Bill Pel- 
lington a.s he neared a first down and then by Middle Guard Don 
Shinnick, the second tackle coming in from the side and slewing 
his body .suddenly .sidewise, killing his forward momentum and 
bringing him to a slop only a foot short of the first down. The rest 
of the overtime belonged to the Colts; they were now the better, 
fresher team, and their winning drive had an inexorable quality. 



Had this pass beeu aecurale, the Gianfs might have 
won. Conerly faked a draw play, pulling linebackers 
in, and Schnelker circled not too deep, getting clear; 
but Conerly’s pass was off. Schnelker here maitcs 
tremendous diving lunge for ball but is just short. 


. . . AND 


SEVENTH PLAY 

The great Coll blocking and a Gianl slip 
kept lialtimore moving. H'jfA third and 15, 
Unitas (19) called for a pass to the right 
to Moore, hut Lenny was copcrcd. Robus~ 
lelli had spun inside, trying to get -away 
from Parker, but the big Colt tackle holfled 
him up. U’Acji Unitas looked to his left, the 
Gianl line had been swung away from him 
so that he had time to wave berry (8i) 
deep when he saw that Carl Karilivacs (tl ), 
cottring Berry, had slipped. Berry caught 
the pass, whirled away from Karilivacz, and 
carried to a very important first down for 
(he Coffs. The piny tens raiUd from n for- 
mation used for the first time in the game 
— a slot right, with Moore the slot back. 



Unitas here look advantage of the hard- 
charging .Modzelewski (77t. "He was 6fou-- 
ing iH too fast to suit me." Art Spinney 
(6S) cut across behind center, felled Moe 
with a great trap block; George Preas (60) 
cut off Huff (70), who was playing too 
deep, and Ameche uas away for 23 yards. 




IITH PLAY 



Unitas (19) calls for a fullback slant off 
right tackle. Ameche (35) look a step to- 
ward right tackle but saw daylight in the 
middle and cut in, but Huff (70) slipped 
away from Buzz Nutter (SO), the Colt cen- 
ter, and Modzelewski (77) cut in from the 
side to close the hole for one-yard gain. 
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Kl.K\'h.N entirely new mnilels . . . thoiightiul new feiiturcs, 
ilistlnctivc new styling, astunishing new performance . . . 
completely equipped for yotir supreme bo.iting enjoyment! 



//-new Lake 'n Sea for 



l-'OR 1959, Parsons Corporation announces a iia//ling array of completely new 
Lake ’n Sea Huats . . . skilltullv ilesitineil, refresliinulv styled, beautifully mouUled of 
.lircrci/t-Siliuilitx Fiberglass for vears of maintenance-free boating pleasure. * Dis- 
tinguished new Lake ’n Seas, 12 through feet, include husky Fishing Utilities 
. . . tjlamorous Sports L'tilitv, Runabout and Semi-h.nclosed models . . . luxurious 
two-sleeper Cruiser. * All except Fishing Utilities are compUteh equipped with factory- 
installeil wimishield, steering wheel and controls, remote power controls, seat cushions, 
deck fittings. Custom dasli panel and wheel, running lights, jackstaff also stamlard on 
Custom models. * Kxhilarating performance — firm-riding, sure-handling, amazing 
maneuverability! A host of outstanding features! Modestly priced. * Write today for 
free brochure anil name of nearest dealer. Make your new boat a next: Lake ’n Sea. 



PARSONS CORPORATION • LAKE N SEA DIVISION • TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN 


Qrand Trazerse i« equipped with control pcdcvtal feompicte with steering and 
remote power controls) and self-hailing motor well. T.ikes single or twin 
outboards to loO hp. See it now at the New York Boat .Show ! It’s /erryfe/ 


SjKCtacular new 1 8-ft. Qrand Traverse Cruiser 
sleeps two in hcaiitifullv appointed c.^bin 
with cushioned berths, ultr.i-niodcrn galley, 
toilet, large stowage spaces. Ventilating cabin 
and bridge windshields, canopv top arc st.ind- 
ard equipment. See vour dealer today to 
assure prompt delivery. 

(Speei/idilitns an,! equipment 
tuijict 10 than%< ttilAonr nofirr.) 
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TO A 

R,E VO LUTI O ]Sr 
IN BOAT 
BXJILDinsrO! 


Owens "2500" Express Cruiser. ..designed by Raymond Loewy 


There’s no smarter, more modern boat on the water than this excitingly 
different “2500”. She has the big-boat look . . . the big-boat feel . . . 
most of all the big-boat performance! Flying bridge, helmaeat, spncioua 
cockpit, walkaround deck, mahogany yacht railings, and ali-rtcw cabin 
which sleeps 4 in regal comfort. Powered by the renowned Flagship 
V-8, 220 (H.P.) marine engine, the Owens “2500” Express Cruiser 
can be yours for os low as $6,495* delivered . . . and the new Owens 
“2500” Family Cruiser only $5,695* delivered. It's wonderful what value 
Owens' famed revolution in boat building makes possible! 

Owens Yacht Co., Inc., Baltimore 22, Maryland 
*Dslivsred prices for Denver and West slightly higher. 


you can buy an Owens “2500" for as little as $118 a month! 


LARGE 

DINETTE 

TARLE, 

upholstered 
seats, complete 
galley, sink, 
ice box. dome 
li^ts, buill-in 
chests, and 
many other 
appointments. 


SPACfOUS COCKPIT 
lets you really slrelch ouL 
Higher windshield gives 
greater spray and weather 
protection. Mahogany yacht 
railing with gate. 


WEIIS 

1F>S 
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BIGGEST hunt ;ii N'<-w Vork boat show this year, tin- ta^ i>f $4;J,995, cTuiscs al sjx'i-ils up t'l 25 tnph, has sun ilnck, 

Kichar(ls«ui (iuliji-ii Anniversary motor yacht carries a price llyinj; bridge aiui mahogany trim, sleeps ten in the staterooms. 


Boating Keeps Boiinclmg Along 


T hh is well on its way into a 

new era — the era of the two-car, 
one-boat family. One out of every 
seven hoiiselioltis will liave a boat b\’ 
the little this year’s boat-buying sjiree 
is over, a spree which traditionally 
starts with the .lanuar.v lioal .shows. 
The venerable N'ew York show Jan- 
uary Ifi to 2r>. will have all ltie boats 
shown on tliese pages, jilus some 4oi* 
more and is exi)ecte<l to eiisil.\' atlrai t 


crowds larger than last year’s J8f*,dbtl 
and to jiroduce sales higher than last 
year's S22.-10n,t»K). In all. the citizens 
of the I'.S. will spend well over S2 
billion on all bnatitig in Iboh. and 
enjoy the spending. In view of the 
fact that the hanking irulustry has 
declared itself in on the trend almost 
half of the boats bottght in 19‘)‘l will 
be linuncedi, the early evolution of a 
boat-minded economy seems certain. 


Other signs of the times: architects 
are designing new garages with boat- 
parking space, communities are build- 
ing fiublic docks and launching facili- 
ties with tax mone.v and commercial 
d<K‘king centers liave started to build 
on-the-spot living facilities. .'Some- 
one has even coined a word for lhe.se 
do<-kside inns, ('onceivably the Ihobs 
may hec-ome known in history as the 
decade of the satellite mui t be boat el. 




BOAT SHOW roi\tiiiiied 



3 ways you can lead the fleet 


Beauty, performance, life! You get ait tti'ee 
in any and every outboard built by Wage- 
maker. rake your pick Empire fiberglass. 
Wolverine molded plywood, Ply-Lap, panel 
plywood, or Cadillac aluminum. They’re 
built lor boatmen by boatmen -and eiperts 
know it' Step into one. hit the throttle and 
feel a fine hull come ahve with power, 
climb out on top auickly and soar down the 
surface like a gull. Pul her hard over and 


feel It cutting cornets like a knife Man, 
you've got a boat, not just a bargam . . . 
and don't settle for anything less. Run- 
abouts. skiers, anglers or open utilities — 
go see them at your Empire. Wolver.ne or 
Cadillac dealer. They're built by Wagemaker 
. . . beaulilully, ruggedly ... for years and 
years of pure pleasure. Write for complete 
literature and specifications on each line 
of boats. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY, 571 Market Street. N.W.. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


SPORTS 



ILLUSTRATED 



. . Compact 
Cruising 



HARDY 'J.5-ri>ol('r with fit)tT-i;l:iss hull, the 
New Horiziin.'< cruisinK sloop di-sijrni'ri hy 
Sparkman & Sli-phrms unrl built by llay 
(irccni' and Co., is a niuncd shallow-draft 
kool-fftitorhiiardcr idoal for l•xplo^ilu; 
small harbors saffly. Hi-ad.\ losjiil, $}<,9l)l). 



INEXPENSIVE IT-footor, Fompf Marinc-’s 
Mark II Silhouette berth.s two in rabin, 
holds four comfortably in Iho cockpit, 
takes either uutbourd or inboard power, 
makes fine overniKhler for a small fam- 
ily. Price without engine or sails; $1,9J<7. 

TURN PAGE FOR OUTBOAROS 


HpriKT.s ll.l.t STItATKIi JitnuilFu I 
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•he CLIPPER SB 

with walk-around decks 

Fast, fabulous... this 28 foot dream has a 10 foot beam and more luxury per foot than any other 
boat this size. Walk>around side decks, self*bailing cockpit, spacious, beautifully styled 
interior are all comfort-planned for cruising. Mahogany planked with the Super Hyplane Hull 
that assures an easy, even, non-pounding ride... and a perfect performer with twin engines. 

Gasoline capacity is 112 gallons. Sleeping arrangements for four in 

two forward berths and large dinette that converts 
into double bed. Full sized lavator)' and 
completely equipped galley plus 
three hanging lockers and - 

storage 


CRLIIS ALONG BOATS, INC., Solomons 1, Maryland • A Subsidiary of ^/le ^oy/ioralion 


ermits U.l.Vlrr«^'rT:n .lanunry I«. I9S<I £l 




If roughing it just isn't your cup of tea, let us 
in on your next Florida Keys trip. Fishing's 
great, lack Tar service superb! Landing strip 
adjoining. Private boat basin. 125 air condi- 
tioned rooms, studios, apartments. Cabana 
Club. Sun Deck, Pool. Cocktail Lounge. 
Charcoal Galley Restaurant. Write A. A. 
Mclnnis, Manager, for folder and rates. 

^ « HOTEL. 

in The Keys 

US Hwy No. 1, Marathon Shores, Florida 



Make the toddler in your 

home happy and start him 
on his skiing career with a 
Snocraft sidewalk ski set. 

Ask your dealer for Snocroft 
youth skis, toboggans and 
snowshoes. There's a Snocroft 
winter sports product for 
every member of the family. 


Write for free brochure 

"From the 'Snowshoe Town' of America" 


KftSNeJ 


Snocraft 


A DIVISION or CAS, AND MANUFACTURINC CO 
SoUl OfF/cei; 57 VVAfCA STUfT. SACO. AtAINC 
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. . . Stylish outbocD'cls 

C R UISIN G.ST V L E 

Criisby Cruis<*it<- 
hiisan lK-f»n)t fibi'r- 
Klas» hull, dues 23 
mph with 45-hp on- 
Uiup. sleeps two im 
overnight trips, has 
foam flotation and 
all eleetrir rireuit.s 
molded into hull as 
spnciul safety fea- 
tures. completegal- 
ley. sells for$l,799. 




OPEN. STYLE Penn 
Van YU has light 
1 4-foot sheet-ply- 
wood hull, round 
molded plywood 
bilges, dot's 35 mph 
with a 3<)-hp out- 
board, can be fitted 
with a windshield, 
front steering and 
l)ackre.sts, is excel- 
lent boat for water 
skiers. Price; $399. 



CONVERTiecE - LIKE 



Duratech Sealine 
Deluxe has 14-foot 
aluminum hull that 
can bo driven up to 
.35 mph by 40-hp 
engine, separated 
motor well, double 
cockpits. The can- 
vas overhead is put 
up or taken down 
us needed. Price 
without top: $675. 
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Smart, tough, and terrific 

The new 35 hp. Sovereign is an exciting 
outboard motor, equally at home at a 
swank club anchorage or on the racing 
waters of a North Woods river! 

This handsome husky, in spray-white and 
black, comes with trim, functional lines 
and smart, custom styling — and under- 
neath, power! 

Yet it takes no time at all to master mighty 
Sovereign ! Start it with a quick, easy turn 


of a key. The hottest spark of any outboard 
motor comes from GALE’s Magic Magneto. 

In fact, starting improves with age. The 
points wear evenly. And the Magic Mag- 
neto never wears out. With gentle finger- 
tip control, send Sovereign racing at over 
30 m.p.h., or tame it down to a slow idle. 

GALE offers a model for your every need, 
in 3, 5, 12, 25 and 35 hp. . . . Write to us 
today for the name of your nearby GALE 
Buccaneer dealer, and a free catalog. 




Gale Products, Dept. 8159, Galesburg, Illinois, Division Outboard Marine Corporation. 



NostU-d in tlu‘ Uoiirt of lUis jiUnnurous 
Viti ation land. Ilowaril Jolitison's N'.issaii 
lii-iic'h I-oiljii- olfiTs tlu* ultiinato in «-a.sy 
tiiid sopliistii-ati'd living. 

During the suniiij, sumiij thitjs, .swim in 
surf or pool, sail anil see the sights, watiT- 
sLi and sVindive, play ti'nni.s and slninic- 
iHtard. golf at tiic famous Xassau Gulf 
(dill) (only two minnti’S from the Lodge) 
or just sit and ha.sk in the son. 

/)i/riri« the l/lue velvet evenings, sip yonr 
tiK'kUils in tlic Cave Lounge, then dine 


awl ilanee in the Inx'irions Lamplighter 
KiH)m, or enjoy a late stipper liere. 

Diitj and night . . . 278 eolur-eool riHiiiis 
and 22 suites, each with h.ith, air-eondi- 
tioning, and private Ijaleony with a sea 
view. At poolside is the (aioiiihay Bar for 
snaeks, l>everages and uulheiitie Lslaiid 
innsie hy native artists. Meals tire tilso 
.served in a Howard Johnson Uestanrant 
with its tradition of popular Stateside 
menus. Ail this, plus the color, clianii 
and gaiety of old Xassau, nigiit and day. 


«oaAiiDj<sMn<on) 


; NASSAU • BAHAMAS 

Contact yoitr local Travel Agtnl or: 

WlLLtAM I'. WOUFB 0»aANIXATION. 
UKrRI!.-<B.NTATIVB!(, 500 Pitlh Avrnuc, 
Ni-w Ycirk. Trli'phonc: 5.1(15 

liiwtun • Ch(riiK» * Clfvi-Und • Miami 
I’hila<li-I|>hia * Torunbi 




“Tlitn- t« Ihf pkamnl runniim of nmkiuQ the iCih<1 Itike ux «7«t« (r< u-aut Ui yo. . . 

In Defense of Buying Boats 


In every man, the author holds, there is inevitably a 
deep and sensible urge to own a boat 

by RUSSELL HOBAN I l>y the aiilhur 


M any tlnn^^ change, anil our lives 
grow each day more complicated, 
hul sijiiie things never change. A child 
of .■). looking for sand crabs and star- 
fish at low water, works his toes into 
the wet sand and bends over his little 
black hunting shadow in an attitude 
that is timeless, and when a full- 
grown and city-bred man. pale and 
desk-ridden, lakes off his shoes and 
walks with the child, his shambling 
gesture repeats, atavistically, that of 
the child. 

Life began in the sea, anti the neap 
tides and the spring tides run ft t in 
us whether we know it or not. and on 
tliat inner tide in all of us rocks gent- 
ly at her mooring the boat that fte 
ft'ill own, now or later, soon or some 
day. The idea of the boat comes to a 
man inevitably, and u.'^ually entlures 
for the rest of his life. It is a fanta.sy 
that persists even when it recedes into 


the heart of the labyrinth that is our 
daily life, so that even when we have 
carefully developed the financial and 
mwhunical symbiosis lielftei'n self 
and ji)l>s. mortgages, home appliances 
and automobiles, it is there in ius sim- 
plicity. at the renter. 

My first attempt to realize the sail- 
boat fantasy ftas in 1947, and my 
oft'iiership was partial, ignorant and 
brief. It was a small, nonde.scripl lap- 
strake saillioat and the asking price 
was Sl'iO. With very little hesitation 
a friend and I put doftii a S2il depo.sit 
and prepared for our first sail. The 
seams were open from three seasons 
on the beach and the rigging was 
rotten, but wc soaked the boat in 
the ftiiler for a feft' hours to tight- 
en her up. Having spent years at an 
imaginary tillc-r while reading nauti- 
cal hooks : whence all my detailed 
knowledge of water soaking), I looked 


confidently at the whitecaps and the 
gray stiuall coining out of the north- 
west. leapeii in and shoved off. "Lis- 
ten, Ernie." I said, "you handle the 
jili and I'll steer. .Just ftatch the boom 
ft'hen I come about. ’’ 

'fhe boat, now about a hundred! 
yards offshore, had six inches of wa- 
ter in the bilge, which became seven, 
then eight, and .she sailed a little slug- 
gishly. I thought. 

"Heiuly about!" I shouted, as the 
boom rapped me smartly on the head 
and the boat heeled like a felled ox. 
"Trim ship, Ernie.” I snapped, and 
abandoned the tiller to trim .ship also, 
for the boat lay on her side with the 
sail in the ftati-r. By standing on the 
centerl)oar<l and heaving, fte righted 
her and had the kwii si'iisation of sail- 
ing again for about 4(i .seconds in a 
boat full of water, wliich increased her 
slahility. so that instead of heeling 
sharply she rolled over gently as the 
next gust split the sail. So ft-e .swam 
loftard the beach lowing the boat un- 
til a motor cruiser took our painter 
and removed ourembarra.s.smentfrom 
the local yachting scene. 

Later, fthile fte sat on the sand 

ruNlOruft/ 
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ON BUYING BOATS 



FROM NEW YORK 

NONSTOP 


MONTEGO BAY • KINGSTON 

CONVENIENT DEPARTURES BOTH WAYS 
. . . EXTRA HOURS IN THE SUN> 


SmoDriK'SC. sunnii-st bicml iW Winter Sivirts witli 
VX'cst Inili.m ll.ivor! 0>l«>niul ilurni mixed 
with luxurious heaehmmbin^;. shoppini;. cxphirin^ 
. . . golden livini: (hat sits li>;htl« on tlu- budget. 
I.aii--alts-fn<H>ii arrival via AN'IAN'CA. Oldest 
Airline in the Amerit.is l-irst Class or lourist . 

as superb as the service' 

$t< >h//f 7 , I6‘/;.N7' or 

_ AVIASICA 

COiOMfl/AN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
6 West l9th St,, New York -'(I 
30y I-;, riajtlcr St., Munu 32 



WHAT 

dot's the Royal Victoria ftivo 
you Ihatnool/icrhotcl insunny 
Nnissuu ofTers? The answer is 
atmosphere — very special, truly 
ITahamian. completely differ- 
ent! Naturally, this world- 
famed hotel provides other 
delixhlful fealure.s loo— mod- 
ern act'orninodations, excel- 
lent cuisine, outdoor dining 
and danciii]^ . . . garden-sur- 
rounded private pool, bench 
privileges, etc. 

/••r catnur brochure 

'I’he world-famed 

HOI il. VIV TOHI i 

no I i:l 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

Knink A. ^fcl<uKl>. M,iii.ieiii|i Diroclnr 
U. S. 0I(u«s: UUll Ifllonalionol 
Ne>r folk, (hitiigo. Mlomi. 
loiian, Tstsnis 


Tt'iAtfluto Ul 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

THE AIR CONDITIONED 



DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 

* Nd'-au'- lop liisury lll•l<’l . . . rliurin- 
tiiK IViloikial '•'iiiti;: lor say enicr- 
lairiiiK'iit, •.upi-rh riii-iii''. 

* I’rikaJf orran Ifacli al smir door 
. . . jjolf. ipiiiii'. v*aiiT 'fKiri'. 

i, I \l<\^ \ « 1.1 H SMI "S IMOV- 

l.KVM.' r«IO».. 

Rvsinald G N>lig*>. 6*n Mg' 



S-r TOl I{ THWKL ,\(;K\Tor 
\\ illiani 1! Wolfe (Truaniralion 




arKuing with our wives, a little sail- 
boat came running in. I think it was 
a Snipe. The jib was down, and tlu* 
man at the tiller smoked his pipe in a 
monumentally offhand manner as the 
boat flew toward the dock. Scarce- 
ly looking, he pul the tiller tltiwn, 
rounded up init> the wind an ineh 
from the dock, stepped off to feiui off 
the boat, dropped the mainsail, and 
tied up. It was all easy beyond word.s. 
It made me fcH*l sad and humble to 
watch him. anti we paid the damage 
and went home hoatless. 

The image of this smart sailor, re- 
lentlessly sharji in my memory, kept 
me humhie for more than 10 years, 
the humility fading an it was replaced 
by overweight aiul the shortness of 
breath and money tlial characterize 
the commuting wage earner and home 
owner, the fatlu'r of three ehildren 
and the provider for creditors full of 
faith. 

1 coniinuefi to reread Sbicuni every 
year, and in this recent summer of 
19 .'>« 1 again bought a boat, sensibly 
and permanently. Some may argue 
the use of the word sensibly, for I 
bouglit il at the time when business 
was al its worst, since I had started 
free-lancing and had given Uf) the se- 
curity of a job and a regular income. 
'I’here wa.s very little money in the 
bank, nothing on the way and no 
deflnite prospects. 1 had been recon- 
ciled to the fact that I could not buy 
a boat this sea.son. and a little resent- 
ful of having paid the price of a small 
luiat 10 times over in luiine improve- 
ments in tlie last three years. "It's all 
right," 1 told my wife. "I'll just go 
look al the caibtkat in this ad hen* in 
Till Xnrinilk llmir and see what he 
wants for il, anti maybe, if that big 
campaign comes tlirough with the full 
color ft<iuble-page spreads, we’ll buy 
it. Of course, we’ll talk it o\er first. 
Naturally.” 

And with that I drove to llie gas 
station, where the boat sal on its 
trailer. It was a lll-fo(»t mahogany- 
planked cat of the Beetle class, built 
in Germany by .\bekiiig and Rasmus- 
sen. Kvery piece »>( wood was l>eauti- 
full.v joined and fittetl. and insteati 
of the straight oak tiller in the Amer- 
ican Beetles, there was a beautifully 
curved piece of springy locu.sl. 'I'he 
price includetl tin* almost-new Dacron 
sail, cockpit cover, mushroom anchor 
and mooring buoy, and a three horse- 
powt*r outboard motor. She was new- 
ly painted and as smooth as glass. She 




was, 1 nol IhII you. ati oxcop- 

tioiial buy. 

I thouicbl. tin- l)oal is only 12 b-d 
IntiK. How can it look so biK'.' An<l 
then I rcali/.cd that to mo tjood l»>ats 
look big bt'canso tlicy an* slmpcd for 
the .sea. I touche<l the tiller and run 
my hand over the cockjjit coaming, 
and I knew I was pale and my fore- 
head felt clammy, and I said. "She’s 
a beautiful l)oat. I'll buy her." It was 
the only st'iisible tiling t<i do. and I 
have not retirelle<l . 1 . 

How do we define common sen.se? 



"I.iiukuiy for rrnhn ami .<hiru.ih \lhi 
//'rir/'s hin hu k inla tin >ni saml.” 

To stay o\jt of tl\e rain To sa\e our 
mone\’ and pay our bills? To look In*- 
fore We leap? I submit tlial there is 
a deeper common sense that lia.s no 
justification except that it keeps us 
alive and knowing that we are alive, 
N'owada.vs, when a man feels very 
j^ood. he is a|)l to use an e.\j»res.sion 
that I ilo iMii remeniber hearing as a 
child; he will say, "rin really living,” 
which wtjuld indi<‘ale that there are 
times wlieti he is less than iMTtain of 
this vital fact . I'l-ople user! to sat' tlial 
1 hey were living in a great big way. or 
in style, bvit never that they were sim- 
ply lirimj. Now it b a little harder to 
know that we are alive and that life 
is to be lived, harrier to know who we 
are and what we are. 

A .small sailboat is only a little fast- 


KEW 17' OVERNtGHTER. first of its kind 
m fiberglass! Two bunks forward, 
bulkhead for lock-up stowage, more 
stowage aft. large cockpit. 



THE <04 EXPRESS. 19 feet of boating 
pleasure with new longer look, 
new forward hatch, twin bunks, 
head, sink, new self bailing 
motor well, new stowage aft. 


The complete new Bell Boy line 
features rugged triple braced 
transoms, new higher self draining 
motor wells, new roomy stowage 
in every model, new stronger hull 
construction, and increased gas 
capacity for extended 
tong range cruising. 

Step up to a Bell Boy! 


S&ll.S£7U i 

BELLG LAS BOATS ^ 

Bellingham. Washington 
Columbia City. Indiana 
Huntington Station, Long Island. New York 



Here is an all new 1959 line, 
embodying fresh, free styling, 
powerful performance and assured 
family safety! And among the 
exciting new all-Bellglas models 
Bell Boy is introducing this year 
are the fabulous BONANZA 
luxury runabout and terrific 
OVERNIGHTER cruisette! 



ON BUYING BOATS eiintniiifd 



O.B.C. roled 4750 RPM 






with •l•«tric Starter arid 

30 amp. Sup«r-ollernotor generator 

$675* 


This is the year of the 
Golden Shark ... an outboarding dream 
in Arctic White ami Pirate Gold, 
flashing across the sunlit waters. See it demonstrated 
I the exciting new Synchro-Drive Remote control, 
the boating equivalent to automatic transmission See all the 

ether West Bend cruisin' and fishin’ motors: 2 h.p. to -10 h.p. 



er. with sudicient wind, than an ox- 
cart. and this is a time of jet planes 
and r(H-kets. The jet planes and the 
riK'kets are jiart of us when we think 
of what we are atul what we can do.' 
We can fly faster than sound; we can 
sma.sh citie.s an<l leap into space. We 
an- immense and worrietl. and the 
world is little and life is just one tiling 
after another in a hig hurry. Hut this 
is a collective fever and a delu.sion, 
and there is a remedy for it. In the .sea 
you can lind tlie renusly. 

A man in a lioat regain.s Ills sense 
of scale, knows liow ])ig llu* sea is, and 
he remembers who and what he is. 

In a lioat. we become whole again, 
and the flying fragments of our lives 
that whirl about us daily become coiir 
centrate<l in us. .\11 of us is here in the 
boat, the wind is from the southwest 
and fre.shening. the tide is higli and 
the current is running from east to 
west, ami we account f«)r the leeway 
as we pay off from the mooring and 
heat up the entrance charmel. tack- 
ing toward Ram Island, where we shall 
have a picnic and a swim and look 
for sliells and starfish with the chil- 
dren. and tliere is more of the world 
and life than there ever was before. 

Tliere is the pleasant cunning of 
making the wind take us where we 
want to go, and tliere are charts to 
read, with tlieir soumlings ami buoys 
and markers, ami the tide tables, and 
the tidal curnnit tables, and the tidal 
current charts, and knots and splices 
to learn. The children duck their 
heads without being told now when 
the boom swings around, and they 
uU'ntify the liuoys witli pride. We 
sniff the wind and watch the weather, 
pick our way through the islands with 
a map in the cockpit and essay tin* 
rougher leather sometimes when the 
thunderheads stand over We.stport 
and the wind is at lo mph. The waves 
whore the liottom shoals suddenly 
lietween ('himon ami Ham islands 
I when the tidal current is at maxi- 
mum strength' look very big from a 
little boat in the S4*a. 

We run liack liefore the wind, put 
the tiller down ami round up the 
mooring buoy as smartly as did the 
smart sailor of 10 years ago. And at 
night we walk outside and feel the 
bnw-e and look at the moon and know 
that it is a spring tide or a neap tide, 
and the tide inside us Is the same, 
and, rocking gently at her mooring, 
is the boat, the boat that is really 
ours, and now. end 
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THE 13 PLAYS TO GLORY 




Unitax catches the (liants off-balance with 
a completely unorthodox call -a dunyerous 
pass to Mutscheller (84 ), which, had it been 
intercepted, might hare meant a Giant 
louehdoini. Vnitas lofted the bnU kiyk orer 
Cliff Livingston (89), a perfectly thrown 
pass which carried to the New York one. 


The same play as the 11 th, hut the Giants 
are in a goal-line defense, closing the mid- 
dle. Two great blocks, by .Mutscheller on 
Livingston, the corner linebacker, and by 
Moore (24) om Halfhark Bmlen Titnnell 
(45), coming up from secondary, opened 
a gaping hole outside tackle for Amcche. 


SUMMARY 

Unitas’ play .st*Wctioii anti execution 
in his drive to victory was nearly per- 
fect: his icy calm let him direct his 
leant as steadily as if he were on the 
practice fielil. The drive itself was a 
blend of the inKredients which make 
pro football such a heart-wrenching 
drama for the spectator: some luck 
and the precise implementation by a 
great team of the inspirational lead- 
ership of a ({Uarterback who ranks 
with the best in the history of the pro 
game. U was just the right climax for 
the best game of football ever played. 

CONTINUEO 
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THE 13 CALLS OF JOHNNY UNITAS 




1 L’nifas chose his plays rfeliherateJy. “I 
wanted to move on the jcnmnd to mini- 
mize loss of the ball. I didn’t give a damn 
almut the clock. It was our pa<‘e to set.” 

^ "This could have busted up the over- 
time real cjuiek. Crow barely tipped the 
ball and Mtiore was Koinit so fast he 
couldn’t recover to handle it.” 

3 This was a special play for this gaine. 
■‘Huff followed Ameche everywhere. This 
draw to Dupre took advantatteof that. An 
inch or two and he minhi have broken." 

4 "Just a flare to Ameche. Svare forgot 
10 pick up the flare man, staying with 
Berry, so 1 just hit The Hor.so.” 

0 This was a good first-down call. "They 
hadn't adju.sted too well to our running 
stuff. So we stuck with it.” 

() Modzelewski slippe<l block, ran by 
Moore to dump I'nitas. "1 had a pa.ss 
play called but Moe just wrapped meup." 

/ This was one of thegame-turningplay.s, 
giving the Colts a tough first down. "This 
was a new formation for this game. Our 
steady .slamming into the line had helpetl 
.set thing.s up, and when Hay shook loo.se 

1 unloaded." 

8 This 23-yard gain .Ameche on a 
trap play really seale<l the Giant doom. 
"We’d run this once or twice in the game. 
It’s not a long gainer. I'sually we figure 
it four or five yards. But Huff had been 
playing to his left ami back. This made 
an easy blocking assignment for our tack- 
le. Huff was playing for a pa.ss, and the 
way Moe had been crashing I figured they 
were right for a trap. 1 hit it right." 

y "No recollection of this play at all." 

10 "Just a plain ohi slant pa.ss i.s all." 

11 This wa.s the .same play as the one 
which .Ameche scored on later, but Ame- 
che turned into the center. “Huff was 
waiting and just clo.s<*d .Alan off." 

12 This call has been criticized as an 
unnecessary gamble here. "They were 
playing for the run, one on one on Moore, 
the linebacker hea<l-up on Mtitscheller. I 
told Jimmy to get out there real quick. 
All I had to do was flip it up in the air and 
have him catch it.” 

13 "Our only call, a power play. We 
got the halfback blocking ahead of Ame- 
che with a double team on the tackle. 
When I slapped the ball in .Al’s belly and 
saw him take off I knew nobody w as going 
to slop him with one yard, 'I’hey couldn’t 
havedoneit if we’dncedcd lOyards.” end 
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You’ll love the 
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for the same reasons the British do! 



tin* v,tirlil th»* l.ihrl in stantk (nr jtrfrist* frafts- 

niansliip. In iltc N’aiixliall it '•tainis lor iiiorc iircaiisc it rcllcTts the Ilrilisli 
flair for |iraflicalify. Dfspitc tin* XauNhalPs Irini atji! conipat-t ili’sij.'ii, tInTf's 
atnplf rtMun for livf and till tlicir lii^^tajif — plus l-dtmr ('titi\fnii-ii(H-. Vein'll likn. 
too. tilt* NtinviiaH's v\rap-aroiinil u itidsliie-ld ;irid rear ^^^nd<lw . . . its standard 
AnnTirati gcarsliifl . . . its oxtronn* niaiiot'iivrahilitv in Iraflic and jiarkin^. 
And yoiril Ilf stir|>ri.sfd that so nindilr and |)<n\frful ;i far is so frugal in its 
^asolifif rf4|iiirfniftils. Plan stum to sen- ainf drivf ilif |{rilisli-craflfd \ iiiixliall. 
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19ffoLE The readers take over 


SPORTSMAN OF THC YEAR 

Sirs: 

RaftT Johnson is truly the Sportsman 
of the Year tSI, Jan. 5). Great men. such 
as Sugar llay Uohinson, Willie Mays, 
Herb Klliutl, Boh Pettit, Pancho Gon- 
r.ules, Ashley Cooper, Jimmy Brown, [’etc 
Dawkins, Johnny Unilas, DickU* Moore 
and many others hud to he passed up. 
but Johnson deserved it. 

Dan Hakrisi>n 

Hartsdale, N’.Y. 

Sirs: 

There coulii he no other choice, a.s far 
as I can .see. How cun you vote against 
a man wh<i is the greatest athlete in the 
world and, at the same time, student- 
body president tif i>ne of this country’s 
great universities? He is a w<irlhy suc- 
ct'.ssor to Stan Musial. 

.MoRT Kamins 

I»s Angeles 
Sirs: 

Johnson draws more than recognition 
and more than admiration he elicits re- 
Spt'Ct. 

Michael Tohriner 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

The award should have gone to Charles 
D. Stengel. Here is a small list of his 
major accumplishmenus in 19oS; 

1 ) Wi>n the All-Star Game in Baltimore 
under extreme pressure by the Yankee- 
hating crowd of fans. 

■Ji Completely baffled, charmeil anti 
dtiuble-talked a Senalt* subcommiltts?. 

;ii Won the American U-ague pennant, 
despite a horrifying second-half perform- 
ance by his team. 

4' Won the World Series after being 
behind three gami-s to one. 

Now, gentlemen. I’m sorry 01' Ca.sc 
can’t throw a javelin 238 feet, but. never- 
theless. this was Casey’s year. Baseball 
owes a great deal to him. Indeed, it would 
be extremely dull without him. 

Catherine Clark 

Redding, Calif. 

Sirs: 

While not wishing to detract fnim Ra- 
fer John.son's fine performances, 1 must 
expre.ss my thorough disgust. 

Surely Herb Klliott’s sustained bril- 
liant performances give him a strangh'- 
hold on the award: but if not, what of 
John Konrads? Here is a lad barely in his 
teens, who overcame polio to completely 
rewrite the freestyle swimming rec<ird 
book during the psusi year. 

Every fair-minded sportsman through- 
out the world will consider this choice its 
an attempt to regain some of .America’s 
lost prestige in the world of athletics. To 
do so at the expense* of Herb Elliott, who 
has given the world its most exciting year 


of track events, or Konrads, who has done 
likewise in the swimming pools, must ap- 
pear to your readers as cheap and unfair. 
Kindly cano*! my subscription. 

Ian Hamilton 

Montreal 

NOTRE GAME; L'AFFAIR BRENNAN 

Sirs; 

The firing of Notre Dame’.s Terry Bren- 
nan (Narrcadcr ti( Sutre [hime, SI. Jan. 
.■)i is a symptom of overemphasized foot- 
ball. We are in an age where education 
must be recognized as vital to our very 
existence, but I don’t see colleges an- 
nouncing with big headlines that they 
have "stolen” an eminent professor or 
"persuaded” outstanding high .school 
students to attend their schools. lx*t’.s got 
education and football into their proper 
niche.s. 

I note that Couch Kuharich wants 
“dedicated men." How about a few dedi- 
cated science studenUs? 

There is nothing I enjoy more than a 
good football game, but let's keep it from 
becoming a national disgrace. 

W. R. Charrell 

Dalla.s 

Sirs: 

For shame, Notre Dame, 

C. Theopore J(>N^LS 

Essex, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I cannot agree that the dismissal of 
Terry Brennan entails an academic sur- 
render. Is the school exp<*cled to retain a 
coach who does not meet top standards? 
I think no more so than a history profes- 
sor must he retained who is subpar. 
Kindly cancel my subscription. 

Fred C. Aaron 
Notre Dame 

Arlington, \ a. 

Sirs: 

The Irish don’t mind losing an occa- 
sional one t<i Army, Oklahoma yes, even 
SMU. However, when they become the 
doormat of the Big Ten mote Brennan’s 
record again.>^t I’urdue, .Michigan State 
and Iowa I .s<impthing’s gotta give. 

Terry was given five years to product*. 

Edgar .M \ggi 

Bristow. Okla. 

Sirs: 

I contend that the dismissal came about 
not because of a failure to attain a C(*rtain 
won-lost record or to realize a certain at- 
tendance figure, but primarily because of 
a feeling that victories at Notre Dame in 
the past few years have not been com- 
mensurate with material. 

A.side from individual second-guessings, 
these are the main argument.^ advanced 
by those defending Brennan’s dismissal: 


1 1 Brennan’s be.st two years were the 
first two, during which time he wa.s work- 
ing with the remnants of the lA*!ihy re- 
gime. Subtract 17 3 from 32 18 and what 
have you? 

2 1 .As inept as the 19.')6 team wa.s. eight 
def<*ats and 0 40 scores were still loo 
much, considering the opposition and the 
raw football material available. 

3' Notre Dame’s attack in the past 
few years has lieen largely unimaginative, 
and many of the same plays have been 
u.sed with repealed lack of success year 
after year. 

4 .Many players of demonstrated abili- 
ty have been erratically u.s<*d under Coach 
Brennan: anyone familiar with recent 
Irish personnel will be quick to mention 
George Izo, Norm Odyniec, Frank Reyn- 
olds and Jim Just. 

.)i But the prime argument is this; How 
can <ine school contribute nine players of 
the quality of I’ietrosante, Kcuyer, Gdy- 
niec, Williams. Geremia, Toth, Wetoska, 
Nagurski and Schaaf to postseason bowl 
games i leaving behind at least four dan- 
dy nonseniors: Izo, Stickles, Mack and 
SchoIiZ', and yet manage to look as mi.s- 
erahle on the football field as Notre Dame 
did on many occasions this past year? 

I don't think the university is .30% a-s 
open to blame for its actions as the na- 
tion's sport.swriters are for .sensationaliz- 
ing this incident out td all pmjMirtion. 
To my knowledge, never has there been 
such a defense of the administration’s ac- 
tions by the student body as now exists 
regarding this situation. 

Roger Lalb 

Notre Dame. Ind. 

• Fortheadministration’sown robut- 
tal see page IH.— El). 

SKATING: THE PAINFUL ART 

Sirs: 

It wa.s a sad day indeed when I read 
The Juyoux Arl of Ft'jure Skatiutj iSI, 
Dec. 22 1. I have been skating for over 18 
years, always doing very well and without 
any mishaps. I have always skated with 
my back bent, leaning slightly forward 
las many exfK*rl skaters doi. .After reatl- 
ing your article with the instructions to 
keep one’s back straight as in walking, I 
went skating with the intention of follow- 
ing your instructions (because, after all, 
you are experts i. Unfortunately, my skate 
caught in a rut, and, not being bent for- 
wanl. I was unable to stop my.scif from 
Dipping over backward, first hitting my 
back severely, and then cracking my head 
on the ice. 

Now, please explain; How docs one 
keep from falling over backward (if one’s 
skates catch or slip: when one’s back is 
straight? I am of the opinion that it is 
better to fall forward on one’s knees than 
backward on one’s head. 1 wrote this after 
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Sl*OKT!l 


esTaXTED Janui 


19, tiS9 


spi'lniitiK tlim* days in !«‘;l rccup'Tiiiin;^ 
from this fall. 

.\lks. Lko llAitlt iw 
IIuniiiiKifiii Station, N.V, 

• Our profuiiiid .sympathy, hut a 
straight hack shouldn't havf caused 
.Mrs. Harrow to tij) over backward 
if she had kept the skating knee well 
bent and the weight of the body di- 
rectly over the skating loot. — KI). 

VIEW FftOM THE MOT SEAT 

Sirs; 

During t)ne of my politii-al campaign^, 
a lady, who had <cen my photograph in 
tny campaign lileratiire, approached me 
and said; "lleally, you look worse than 
your picture.” 

itcferring to ('nni)nii'itinnrr Fcl'' \'o- 
picr's Plan fn •Sort' ihisf/md ' SI. Dec. •>'>, 
p, t>.5 . I think the remark cttuhi very fair- 
ly and justly ho rcver'ed. I not only tiifi 
not recognize myself, hut many friends 
have called to say that they never would 
have recognized me, either, Fwding that 
there must he some mistake that it’s a 
couple of <tlher folhiws I am enclosing a 
photograph of myself which I would like 
you to u.se in a forthcoming issue, indicat- 
ing that the prior picture in your maga- 
zine was us«*<l in error. 

Km VM'KI. (’KI.I.KK 
House of Keprf'entatives 
Washington. D.C. 



INauiSITOR CELLER 



• The unjjused picture of wtiich Con- 
grcs.sinan Ccller c<unplain.s wa.s taken 
hy Si'oJtTS ll.l.t'STH.ATI'U) I’hoKigra- 
plicr John Zinunerman uinl for hotter 
or worse is tlie view I'rotn the wit- 
ness chair. — Kl). 






Mu^t Beautiful . . Most Beautifully Built 28' Cruiser Afloat ! 


Luxury tirter ter th« American family, Ihh lovely 
four-berth cruiser offers more living comfort, more 
thon con be found in any ether boot 
her out ond tee the other breath- 
Joking modelt in the "59 Trojetn line ot your neorest 
Tfojan dealers or write for free brochure today. 


TROJAN BOAT COMPANY , Lanca ste r 6, Pa . 


SKIPPER'S PAL 


MEN — AND WOMEN TOO! 

EXEROW 

will help you 

KEEP FIT 

for your 
favorite game 
. . . for your 
best score 


RIDE and ROW 

THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 

In or out ot scaMiii, >ou‘ll enjos cfficieni. hoilv-coir- 
dilioninK r.iB/ra- and riiliiiK. I-Xt ROW'S lulunil 
hwltutilit pull Citmhmc^ the henclil'. of ^iih 

riiliMB horsehj..L As >(iu row, handles, seat and pedals 
mine rhylhmicalls m exercise and "s>n>nirlnrc'' 
arms, shoulders, hack, ahJonien. hips and lejls. AdiusH 
to suit sour heiyhi- und lor mild or strenuous workout 
as >ou siish Widcis used in ”»>ms. " athletic cluhs - 
wonderful at home’ hilU iruuranleei/ 10 da> trial. 
WRIII Tni>AA lorfKlI BOOKl I T "He trooil (i) 
A oursell. " and LITliK.AT I Rl 


BaitkC/iseh 

EQUIPMENT CO. 
BATTLE CREEK 


SI'OKTS tl.I.I STKAIKtl Jtini 
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Pat on the Back 



FARIDA A. WILEY 

‘Mo.sf come to love it’ 


Many pcoplo think liinl wuIcIuts urn funny. Bird watch- 
ers are use<l to this l)iil tun’ertheless do not like 'I f)e- 
(•au.s«‘ most l)ird watchers arc serious, unsentimental peo- 
ple t<i whom the oliservation of nature an<l birrls is a 
l)liysical and intellectual challenj'e. Bird watchers get up 
early and walk great <listances for disinteresterl reasons; 
this makes bird watidiing a sjjort — almost. “If i)eople 
ever get initiated into bin! watching, m()st <'ome to love 
it,” says Farida Wiley, who can prove lier point by look- 
ing back on 25 years of bird and nature walks that she 
lias conducted in New York’s Central I'ark. 

Miss Wiley, a lifelong ornithologist and lionorary as- 
sistant at llie Museum of Natural History, begun her 


program in l!>d4. and it was a succe.ss from the start, 
(’entral I’ark is an Hl<i-acre oasis of shrubs, tr»‘es, lakt^s 
and a bird sanctuary in the middle of Manhattan. De- 
spite the city's soot and imise 'and the park commis- 
.siinier’s per.sislent efforts to cement o\’er unspoiled areas 
for shullleboard aildicts and parking lots', some 210 
kinds of birds pass through in season. The group above, 
led by Mis.s Wiley, spotted bluejays, warblers, gnat- 
catchers, a female cardinal and a white-breasted nut- 
hatch. In these winter week.s there are few re.sident birds, 
hut Miss Wiley is preparing for their early-spring return 
and fresh opportunity for New Yorkers to roam through 
their park on beautifully conducttMl binl-watching tours. 



irciiii lliis ( '> cniiin< ‘ Mi lwaiikrr Bi*i* 


BREWED IN THE GREAT TRADITION- 
ONLV BV MILLER .. . 

AND ONLY IN MILWAUKEE. 



COMMAND A NEW 1959 CHRIS-CRAFT 

Greatest ever. . .100 new models 15 to 65 ft., *1995 to *136,000 

Yes, there’s everything for family leisure and fun afloat m the fabulous new Chris-Craft line! Thrilling new Cltris-Craft 
.s{»rts boats, cruisers, motor yachts, 17 ft. thru ft. . . . husky Sea Skiff open and cruiser models, 18 ft. thru 40 ft. 

. . . spirited Cavalier .s|x>rts utilities and cruisers, 15 ft. thru 25 ft. And most dealers offer a deferred payment plan! 



Neu 40-rt. Conqueror ($29,090) offers doiible-rahin. sundeek cruising at its luxurious New Sl-ft. Contiiienlnl ($.?9K0) seats 8 for sports 

l>est! Sleeps 8. Smartly appointed main salon, modern galley, dinette. WaIk*around and water fun. Kngincs to 275 hp, speeds to 41 mph. 

side decks. Engines to 5.50 hp. speeds to SO mph. Chri.H-Craft price* start at $3040. Optional extra: landau har<Unp or convertible top. 



New Chri.S'Craft 23*ft. Cavalier with V8 power. I^arge ciK-kpit with .stern seat. New 31-ft. Constellation ($16,400) — a six-sleeper 

galley, dinette, encloseil lavalciry, Fully ei|uip|ieil. only $420.5. New 2.5-ft. Cavalier with flush-deck cockpit, walk-anuiixl side decks, bill 

V8 Cruiser sleeps an extra two; $524.5, fully e<)uip|>e<i. Cavalier prices start at $1905. cabin facilities. Engines to 370 hp. s[>ee<l.s to 33 mph. 



New 55-ri. Con.stellalion ($58.490)*— classic l>eauty and 
the ultimate in mmlern living afloat. Exlcn<le<i-cnii.sing ac- 
commmlations for ten include spacious main salon, com- 
fortable owner and gtiesl staterooms. Engines to 600 hp, 
speed.* to 25 mph. See your Chris-Craft dealer, today. 

SpMficsIioni and prices subject to chinfe Oeaiar inquiries invited. 





Enjoy roiiml-bilge. lapstrake lx>ating at its l>est in new Chris-Craft Sea Skiffs! 
Fast. dry. .seaworthy; smooth, soft-cu.shionerl ridel Easy upkeep! Shown; 
22-rt. Ranger, 2-sleeper ($5400) , SO-fl. Semi-Enclosesl Cruiser ($1 1 .240) . and 
S5-fl. Semi-Enclose<l Cruiser ($15,640). Sea Skiff prices start at just $26<HI- 


Pompano Beoeh, Florido 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





